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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THANESGIVING for the departure of cholera is — open to 
the objections ainst prayers to deprecate it. The quar- 
terly report just enol by the Rechteupdionont throws, hone a 
new, but a fuller and stronger light on the truth of this matter. 
The visitation has been terrible: it has swelled the number of 
deaths to a greater amount than the register had yet recorded ; 
with the attendant emigration, it has for the first time this many 
a year caused the population to diminish in numbers. But the 
review of the whole cholera campaign confirms the opinion, that 
the virulence of the disease pemre the first instance on the 
nature of the site and the local atmosphere, and ultimately 
on the degree of care and skill devoted to improve the sanatory 
state of the site and atmosphere. Places eminently favoured in 
those respects by nature, or —— 
labour of man, were exempt, or lightly visited. In other words, 
where man learned his lesson from the laws of nature, and car- 





ried them out, he earned the happy results which attend a fulfil- | 


ment of those beneficent laws : where be neglected to improve the 
natural site according to the laws of his own wellbeing, or where, 
as in many cases it has been, he violated those laws, the scourge 
smote him severely. To deprecate that scourge, as a popular 
preacher said, was to repine against “the laws of nature and of 
the God of nature”: to rejoice when the fulfilment of those jaws 
has chastized and purified the race, and our suffering is over, is 
& pious emotion of gratitude. ’ 

But, it bas been justly said, we slight the dictates of the Divine 
laws if we neglect the lesson that we have received, and still de- 
fer putting our house in order. 
Officer, enumerates a list of things to be done for the decent and 
healthful ordering of the Metropolis, which is formidable only to 
them of little faith and feeble purpose. Journals echo his recom- 
mendations with an unanimity and a copiousness that might 
make us believe a vast and blessed change to be at hand. 
But in this matter of writing, the public sanatory officers and the 
journalists have it all their own way; on paper there is no ad- 
versary. At public meetings, “ resolutions,” for instance in fa- 
vour of an abundant supply of good water, pass without dissent. 
But we see no signs of organization or effective action: on the 
contrary, when it comes to doing anything, then the resistance 
begins,—as we saw in the vexatious and persevering obstruction to 


the most reasonable orders against overcrowding burial-grounds ; | 
in the determined obstruction against that house-to-house visita- | 


tion which was the sole check to the acute visitation of cholera; 
and still see in the corporate resolve to maintain the filthy 
nuisance, gigantic and beastly, of Smithfield Market. Supreme 
government only can effectually cope with the enterprise. 





About the country, politics have given place to peaceful dis- 
cussion on practical esthetics. At Manchester, John Bright and 
Henry Cole have been amicably discussing the arrangements tor 
the exposition of industry in 1851; at Leeds and Sheffield, Roe- 
buck has been in friendly discussion with Mahon and Carlisle, on 
the objects, pleasures, and advantages of self-instruction by study 
in Mechanics’ Institutions. 

It is delightful to witness these sportive dialectics, these con- 
vivial essays in moral philosophy ; only a little curious to see the 
diversity of sentiment. Mr. John Bright does not much value 
the exposition of industry as such, but only as a means of bring- 
ing foreigners together, by way of auxiliary to the Peace move- 
ment ; and he is particularly jealous about the composition of 
the Committee: while Mr. Cole opines that ‘the Prince” 
has done well not to enter upon the details of his plan at 
present ; in which we quite agree. Lord Mahon holds that 
the student should fix his attention on some particular branch 
of study, and make himself master of that,—as if every 
reader should qualify himself to be a writer! Lord Mahon seems 
(Latest Epition.] 





improved by the skill and | 


Mr. Simon, the City Health | 


to think that Mechanics’ Institutes should be peopled by Mahons. 
Mr. Roebuck, on the other hand, concludes that men should skim 
the whole round of knowledge, to get at it for its own sake; 
knowledge being “the salt of life.” This is not far from the 
truth: men in general should study the art of reading—that is, 
acquire knowledge enough to understand the relations of things, 
and to have a cultivated faculty of judgment. Lord Carlisle 
thinks, as Chief Commissioner of the Board of Health, that good 
drainage conduces to clear and calm intelligence in the student ; 
and as Minister, that cultivated intelligence conduces to social 
order. Per contri, Mr. Roebuck proclaims the discovery of “a 
new element”—“ the people,” and warns the amiable Cabinet 
Minister that the people are obtaining political knowledge and 
will govern themselves. This delusion is as ancient as Mr. Roe- 
buck’s new element—we no sooner hear of a “people” than we 
hear of a “republic” self-governing: now self-government is 
good and true in the moral sense; in the political sense it is all 
but a contradiction in terms. However appointed by general 
suffrage and supported by popular sanction, government is a 
| function of concentrated authority. However appointed, the 
government governs: the people retain the faculty of judging ; 
and if they make any way in the encyclopzediacal curriculum 
suggested by Mr. Roebuck, they will judge all the better. 

But there is a further fallacy at the bottom of all these learned 
institutions for the million ”—the notion that the mass of the 
people can be made what is called intellectual. That is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable: the bulk of the people are not only not culti- 
vated in intellect, but they are not endowed with those peculiar qua- 
lities which make men studious and reflective; the greater number 
will always acquire their opinions and convictions at second-hand, 
through the labours of the higher intellects; whose proper func- 
tion it is to execute that branch of divided employments for the 
| public at large. The bulk of the people has always been best 
governed by those who united intellectual powers with practical 
| wisdom in council and the art of appealing to the affections and 
| trust of the multitudes who are not intellectual. That is not an 

imperfect but a typical condition of human society: and very 

tine it may be made, with large-hearted, unpedantic wisdom in 
| the leaders. From these considerations, we are consoled for the 
| fact that the Mechanics’ Institutions and Athenwums do not ex- 
| tend themselves to embrace the whole population. They may do 
| their work without that impossible and not desirable extension : 
| we must try to make them perfect rather than universal; “ the 
million ” wants other training-schools. Meanwhile, these fes- 
tive polemics promote good fellowship among the several circles 
| of the intellectual classes, and tend to perfect the very useful 
| institutions which they grace. 











| The inferior and more characteristic sections of the Orange 
party have been making demonstrations, in divers parts of Protes- 
| tant Ireland, after a fashion calculated to do real public good. The 
tinest and most full-blown sample was a meeting of the Dublin 
| Conservative Association, at which the Reverend Tresham Greg 
made amends for the meallymouthed kind of censure with whic 
| other more refined Orangemen had spoken of Lord Roden’s dis- 
| missal from the Magistracy ; and he undertook for his party in 
| general, that if the Papistical tendencies of the “ British” Go- 
vernment continued, the Orangemen “ would make another Boyne 
water of it.” Lord Londonderry’s letter, frankly refusing to 
| sign a memorial against Lord Roden’s dismissal, and vigorously 
declaring that to slight law and constituted authority is not 
loyal because it is Orange, had already indicated a “split” in 
the party; but these demonstrations must do more than widen 
the breach: they indicate a spirit wholly alien to that which 
| must animate every man of cultivated manners and gentlemanly 
ideas, and must render it impossible for honest-hearted men like 
Lord Londonderry to renew an alliance with a party so much be- 
| neath them. 





Paris is held in suspense by what is supposed to be a Govern- 
ment crisis. Supposed, we say, because the nature of the affair 
| is not positively known ; something sinister is only conjectured 
| from the peculiar combination of characters at head-quarters. 

President Bonaparte’s letter announcing the dismissal of Minis- 
| ters has received further light from the programme of the new 
| Ministers ; though that programme is in itself unintelligible, It 
| was said that the President had dismissed M. Dafaure and his 
| colleagues for truckling too much to the Conservative majority 

in the Assembly : it now comes out that the present Ministers are 
more closely to follow the policy of the majority. They profess 
to do that in order to form by combination “a party to save 
France.” In other respects they echo the President's programme, 
and that is—“the name of Napoleon.” 


! 
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Meanwhile, whatever the project on foot, they set about it cau- | knowledge of the carrent sanatory state of every house in the City, as to its ares 
tiously and slowly. The have secured the adhesion of Count | Ventilation, water-supply, drainage, and number of inhabitants. ° 
Molé ‘and M. Thiers, leaders of the Conservatives, and of Gene- | . The report was listened to with deep interest by the members of the 
ral Changarnier, the military commander of Paris | Court, and a motion for printing it was carried unanimously. 

» ? . . . . . 

The swearing-in of the Magistrates afforded an opportunity to 
test the safety of the proceedings thus far. President Bonaparte | .ijer means of securing for shareholders a more efficient system of raj]. 
went to the ceremony in state, on horseback: it was observed that way audit, was held at the King’s Arms Hotel, Westminster, on Thursday 
he was surrounded by a much stronger escort than usual ; yet his | Lord Lonsdale presided; Mr. Henry Carr Glyn, M.P., Mr. M‘Gregor, Mr. 
mien, his care to take off his hat and make himself conspicuous, | Ellis, M.P., Mr. Chaplin, M.P., Mr. Dennison, M.P., and a great number of 
showed that personal timidity had no share in these precautions. | other Chairmen and Directors of Railway lines, took part in the proceed. 
They were probably intended to guard against a surprise which | ings. The resolutions passed condemned the Government Audit Bill of 
might result in his being taken prisoner, or to back the influence | last session; recommended a law Tequiring that the shareholders of each 
of his presence in putting down any riot. None was attempted. | company sbould appoint two auditors, with a competent salary; and af. 
Louis Napoleon was not yet unpopular ; but the feeling in his apr ws Cet ge age eae fe gah jaw empowering 
favour was manifestly cooled ; and the public await the pro- fee error nvestination PI ro special auditors 
gress of the drama with an ominous indifference. } — 








An aggregate meeting of representatives of Railway Companies, to con 


. ‘ 2 +s ° In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Saturday, Mr. Edward Thomas Delafield fer. 
Later advices from Canada confirm our anticipatory qualifica- | merly of the great brewing firm, and subsequently lessee of the Royal Italian 


tion of those received last week: the Annexation movement had | Operahouse Covent Garden, appeared to undergo a final examination. ~ On behalf 
rovoked a marked reaction. Members of the Ministerial party | of the assignees, Mr. Lawrence requested a further adjournment. The balance. 
ad put forth a protest; Mr. Baldwin had made a strong and | sheet contained such entries as these—“ November 7, 1845, By amount credited 
frank declaration in favour of prolonged connexion with the —— books of a i Co., pa eae At the date of the fiat, 
7 : ee : es issued : ea dye ate Aes ert aa 
Mother-country; Sir Alan M‘Nab had expressed similar feel- | ¥'C? WS 'ssued about four months ago, the assets were thus entered—“ Property 
: ee . not ascertained, but said to be worthless. Good debts, 3/. 14s. 6d.” In the balanee- 
ings; the press 18 generally against the treason ; and a | sheet were items of “ Loss by law expenses in relation to the Royal Italian Opera 
counter-address of inhabitants was collecting signatures faster | 2,032/.; loss by the Royal Italian Opera for the season 1848, 34,756.l; ditto 
than the Annexation address had done. It is asserted that | season 1849, 25,4551; loss upon the performance of the Brussels Ope ic Com- 
the Annexation movement centres in Montreal, almost exclu- pany at Drury Lane Theatre, o3121.; sundry other losses, 3,7461, 1 i1., 3,6862, 
sively. Now would be the time for a striking manifestation of = aie, ea &. 1817, 5.0000" ‘Phe benkrape hel e his A 
. " : : c OS! Bi , at e 45 9, : e bank y ad -Xplaine is 
Imperial regard for the Province—taking the ball at the rebound. | at his private examination, but the explanation had not been publicly mentic ned, 
SS ah = | because it affected third parties: Mr. Webster had been a college friend, and the 
rus be @otrt. | Willow Bank property at Fulham was bought in his name: it had been urged by 
, : ‘ “i ‘ | Mr. Delafield that there was nothing worse than imprudence in the “ gift” trans. 
THE Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Tuesday afternoon; | action. Mr. Commissioner Fane remarked, that the bankrupt owed 33,0002. to 
at which the further prorogation of Parliament was ordered, and the | unsecured creditors, 3,000/. to those secured, with liabilities for 3,000. more ; and 
Thanksgiving-day was fixed. he produced literally nothing for his creditors. There did not appear to be any 
Her Majesty gave audience on Monday to the Count Colloredo Wailsee, | Treason for attributing worse than simplicity to the bankrupt, but the statements 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of | W¢re so singular that every facility ought to be given for having them confirmed, 
Austria, and received his letter of recall. | if that could be done. After conversation, the last examination was further ad- 
Yesterday was the birthday of the Prince of Wales. In addition to their | J°4rned till the 7th of February. 
usual exercise, the Royal Family and a company of guests witnessed a|  ,, F . - , , 
f ilies ale ’ eae Pin -. | . The point reserved on behalf of Mrs. Manning at her trial—the question whe- 
poe! aa of the troops; who fired a feu de joie in honour of the heir- | ther she was entitled as an alien to be tried by a mixed jury of Englishmen and 


- ‘ — , foreigners—was argued in the Exchequer Chamber on Wednesday, by Mr. Bal- 
The visiters at the Castle have been distinguished and numerous,—the | lantine and the Attorney-General, before Chief Justice Wilde, Chief Baron Pollock, 


Dutchess of Kent as frequently as usual; the Duke and Dutchess and | Justices Coleridge and Cresswell, and Barons Rolfe and Platt. The Court deli- 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, with the Hereditary Grand Duke and | berated halfan hour after the arguments were closed, and Chief Justice Wilde stated 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; the Bishop of Chester, Viscount and | that the Judges had also turned much attention to the point since it was raised, 
Viscountess Palmerston, the Austrian Minister and the Countess Colloredo, | They were unanimously of opinion that, by her marriage, the prisoner became a 
the French Minister and Madame Drouyn de Lhuys, the Belgian Minister | British subject with all the incidents attached to that status, aud that the ob- 









and Madame Yan de Wever. | jection raised by the prisoner was unfounded. ‘ a 
The Dutchess of Gloucester went to Brighton on Tuesday, and took up | On the same day, the Governor of Horsemonger Lane Gaol received the Sheriff's 
her residence at the Bedford Hotel ” et sis P | writ ordering the execution of the sentence of death to take place on Tuesday 
‘ i Q ‘ 


‘ |} next. 
.. The health of the Queen Dowager has continued much the same as | The announcement of the decision of the Judges on the reserved point was 
it was last week. On Wednesday and Thursday, however, the bulletins | received by Mrs. Manning with surprise and anger: it is said that she again ex- 
were slightly more favourable—* most comfortable” nights had somewhat | claimed against the Judges and Jury, as having foredoomed her, and violently 
refreshed the patient. Yesterday's bulletin ran thus— ejaculated that her own counsel had done nothing to save her. She is said to 
“ The Priory, 98th November 1849. retain a confidence that some of the influential ladies in whose service she has 
“The Queen Dowager felt herself better throughout the whole of yesterday; | lived will intercede for her and save her life. Manning is in a state of passive 


but passed a sleepless night, attended with considerable restlessness and dis- | depression. He is said to have revealed all he knows of the murder to Mr. Rowe, 


comfort. as : , | the Chaplain. He persists in aflirming his own innocence of the actual murder, 
* Her Majesty's symptoms remain the same. Davip Davies, M.D. and by letter and message beseeches his wife to confess all and exculpate him; 





petitions w hich she receives with contumelious expressions. 





he Metropolis. 


, 4 ‘ | 
At a Court of Common Council, on Wednesday, Mr. Richard Taylor 
withdrew a notice which he had given, of presenting a petition by Lord 


It is stated that the Aldermen are very remiss in attending at Guildhall Police 
office. Every day last week numbers of persons engared : — ese were 
ae | kept waiting for some hours for an Alderman. On Monday last, the bench was 

Dudley Stuart and others, for the — of the Guildhall as a ball-room for | cunemated till twenty minutes to one o'clock: Alderman loose then chanced to 
® concert in behalf of the Hungarian refugees. , It was foreign to the | jook in, and though he was not on duty this week he staid and disposed of one 
feelings of the Hungarians, while they were losing week after week by | case, ‘An engagement then called him away; and eventually it was found ne- 
legal murders their friends and relatives, to seek relief by means of a ball cessary to send to the Mansionhouse to request the attendance of the sitting Al- 


or any species of entertainment. | derman. Alderman Carden consented to do double duty; and at a late hour the 
At the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. | Guildhall business was disposed of. q 
Simon, the Medical Officer, read his first annual report on the sanatory Hugh Swan, formerly a draper in Hanway Street and Camden Town, has been 
condition of the City of London; a voluminous document, which occupies | twice examined, at the Guildhall Police-oflice, on a charge of having destroyed 
nine or ten columns of the Times's reporting type certain accounts relative to his sales of goods previously to becoming bankrupt. 
8 g type. 


The topics of the report are grouped under the fem of—1. Defective house- | Swan had admitted the fact on his examination at the Bankruptcy Court; and an 
drainage; 2. Incomplete and insuflicient water-supply; 3. Offensive or injurious | 4uctioneer proved sales to a large amount, the produce of which he had handed to 
trades or occupations; 4. Intramural burials; 5. Houses insusceptible of ventila- | the prisoner: the money was not accounted for. Long arguments took place 
tion, and absolutely unfit for habitation; 6. The personal habits of the lowest | between the lawyers engaged in the case, on an attempt to prove for the prisoner 
classes, and the influence of destitution in increasing mortality. The report re- | t2&t the new bankruptcy Jaw had not provided for the continuance of criminal 

sents the now generally admitted truths of sanatury science, enforcing them proceedings, commenced, as this had been, under the old law. But Alderman 

y an elaborate but clear array of facts; and gives recommendations for the fu- | Carder said, though he would not attempt to decide the point, the case was 0 
ture. The recommendations are—Refusal of all future indulgence for obstructive | such a nature that he should commit the accused for trial; as the presumption 
landlords; the work of completing imperfect drainage to he pushed on with was, that the Legislature did not intend to do anything so mischievous to the in- 
all the power the law gives; the peremptory requirement of a constant | terests of society as the interpretation urged by the prisoner's counsel would 
high-pressure supply of water to every house, &c., under such conditions as to S#0ction. Bail was permitted; but the sureties were not ready, and Swan was 
fulfil all reasonable requirements of the population; measures for the abolition of | 8€8t to prison. 
all slaughtering within the City, and the prohibition and suppression of all esta- | Mr. Samuel Miller, relieving-officer of the West London Unien, Smithfield, was 
blishments which deal with animal matter approaching putrefaction, and sheds | summoned for refusing to give suflicient relief to paupers. There is a stone-yard 
and stalls for the continued keeping of cattle; comprehensive measures for abo. | attached to the union; here men used to be allowed to earn a shilling a day, 
lishing at once and for ever all burial within the City of London, the decent re- | with a loaf on Saturday; recently, the Guardians have restricted the earnings to 
moval to extramural cemeteries of all coffins already in vaults, or failing this last | Dinepence a day; the men paid at this rate applied to Miller for further aid, and 
step, that all coffins already in vaults be walled up in their present resting-places | he refused it. Alderman Carden said, Miller was bound to relieve the poor: he 
with uniform impermeable masonry; the removal of unnecessary walls which was the servant of the Poor-law Commissioners, not of the Guardians. Mr. Mil- 
intercept the current of air from place to place; the formation of counter- | ler urged that he dared not give more than the sum fixed by the Guardians. Al- 
openings in various blind courts, and in regard of many houses thus | derman Carden insisted tbat he must ; and to compel him fined him 20s. in each 
situated, the admission of light and air by additional windows; amendment | of two cases; further intimating to divers complainants, that if the relieving-ofti- 
of the law so that all the poorer tenements in the City where the several | cer did not aid them sufficiently, he would grant summonses against him. Mr. 
floors are let separately at a weekly rent be brought within the powers of the | Miller softened, and promised the paupers relief. 
Magistracy as lodginghouses; and the prosecution on a grand scale of the At Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, Joseph H. Brown, who was described 
weyomnn ~ plans originated by the societies for improving the dwellings of the | as a barrister, was charged with forging a promissory note. Mr. Oddie, a bill- 
poor, establishing baths and washhouses, &c.—cstablishments which the working | broker, received a note from the accused, purporting to be signed by himself and 
Classes can maintain when once the are originated, but the initiation of which | his father-in-law, Dr. Gifford. The latter subsequently informed Mr. Oddie, 
— a power of association beyond their ineans. hye! that his signature had been forged; and a few days afterwards the prisoner ad 
he report also recommends the development of an organization for the pur- | mitted the fact, and made a proposal to pay the amount of the bill by instalments. 
= of medical inspection, and proposes an elaborate scheme of duties for the | Brown was remanded for a week, that he might obtain legal assistance before the 
ly whose organization it advocates; the result of which would be a perfect | case was fully entered upon. 
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orship Street Police-office, on Monday, Mr. Thomas Kimbell, a jeweller in | 
Court Road, was examined for the second time on a charge of bigamy. 
wrned out to have originated in a mistake as to identity. Mr. Kimbell 
was married in 1840; subsequently he separated from his wife; she thought she 
bad discovered that he had married a second timeia 1847, and charged him with | 
it, Rubert Carter, sexton of St. Mary Nortonfolgate, deposed that he witnessed 
a marriage of the accused with Surah Anne Batts, in 1847: he was married as 
«“ Thomas James Kimbell ”; and, although his voice appeared slightly altered, and 
his whiskers were not now quite so full as upon that occasion, he felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied that he was the same person. , For the defence, the real as Thomas Jame s | 
Kimbell,” an optician in Hatton Garden, was produced, as well as his wife. Carter | 
admitted that he had some re collection of this Mr. Kimbell. The woman mis- 
taken for “ Sarah Anne Batts, 





AtW 
Tottenham 
The case tt 


alias “ Mes. Kimbeli” Namber 2, was also pro- 
duced. She stated that she lived with Mr. Thomas Kimbell, as shopwoman. a e 
sexton had never seen this witness before. The Magistrate ordered the immediate | 
discharge of the accused. . i 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Saturday, James Knight was charged with 
stealing four geese, and also with attempting to drown Policemaz Hewitt. Iiewitt 
encountered Knight and another on the towing-path of the Regent's Canal at Is- 
lington; these men had been stealing and killing the geese, which they had in a 
bundle; the Policeman having 8 d the uuknown thief, Knight set upon him, 
and made most determined atte stodrown him. The ruflian succeeded once 
in plunging Hewitt into the water; but the Policeman kept hold of him; and t 
other robber, to save his comrade, pulled both out. Hewitt retained his grasp of 

Knight till his cries brought assistance. —Committed, 

John Arthur Rawson, a well-dressed young man, has been charged before t! 
Clerkenwell Magistrate with obtaining money on fulse pretences. He was finally 
examined on Monday. It appeared that the prisoner was an adept in roguery. 
He has been raising contributions from the charitable on the pretence that they 
were for the relief of orphans whose parents had died from cholera; at other times 
he represented that he was a collector of fands for the erection of a church. Raw 
son has been imprisoned at Deal for obtaining 10d. from the Duke of Wellington by 
afalse tale. He had been convicted at Croydon for felony, and for fraudulently ob- 
taining subscriptions. The prisoner denied some of the charges; said he was re- 
spectably connecte i, and urged that he had been unfortunate, and had no other 
mode of living. Mr. Tyrwhitt committed him to prison for threemonths, with hard 
labour. 

Henry Bathurst Monkhouse, the young sailor who shot his father at Chiswick, 
was finally examined, at Hammersmith Police-oftice, on Tuesday. Mr. Monk- 
house had suflicient!y recovered to attend: other witnesses having retraced their 
evidence, he described the attack upon him by his son. Two shots were fired: 
one bullet has not been discovered, the other passed through Mr. Monkhouse’s 
neck. ‘The prisoner offered no defence, and he was committed for trial. 

An inquest was held at the end of last week on the body of Mr. Thomas Mor- 
ton, Surgeon of University College, who bad committed suicide by taking prussic 

acid. The witnesses ascribed the despondency which had preceded his death to | 
excitement about family aiiairs, or to disappointment at being passed over by the 
dispensers of patronage in the College; but one, a servant, had suspected Mr, 
Morton of drinking more than his bead would bear. In a letter to the 7imes, 
Mr. Durance George, an intimate friend, repe!s this “imputation,” and insists on 
the disappointment as the sole cause. Various self-critical memoranda, however, 
in the handwriting of Mr. Morten, corroborate the statement of the servant. 
Here are some passages— 

“T fail from want of sufficient firmness, and from running into temptation to try my- 
self; also from an opinion that I can stand a good deal of beer.” * Let me not forget 
my dreadful sufferings in the morni: after taking two or three pints of ale (delirium 
tremens.)” “To pray night and m g to be Strong against temptation; avoid going 
to taverns and oyster-shops for bee [The fol 5 nan old memorandum 
isthe system of * Well, one glass more,’ which br man ck 
business will enable a man to get through his work. Let ful 
sufferings in the morning —lowness— suicidal feelings—despondency— gloomy thoughts — | 
pulse 100 to 120—limbs tremulous— pains about the heart—flatulence—eructation—in- 
capacity of duty—irritable temper.” “ Never take beer or wine in the morning. Let 
me never exceed my quantum under any circumstances. Never take wine and beer 
together. Two glasses of wine are quite enough for the twenty-four hours. Rise early 
from table. Do not be in too great a hurry to getrich. Always be doing some good 
and useful work. Don’t dwell on unpleasant affairs. Laugh and be cheerful. When 
things go wrong, laugh and be cheerful. Remember the happy lightsomeness of a water- 
drinker.” 

The Jury found a verdict that the deceased poisoned himself while in an un- | 
sound state of mind. 

The inquest on the four persons killed by the firework explosion at Bermondsey | 
has been again adjourned, till the 18th December. When the Jury met, on 
Tuesday, it was apnounced that Mr. Barling bad recovered, and was in attend- 
ance; the son and female servant were recovering; but Mrs. Barling was still in 
danger. The Coroner pointed out, that if any criminal neglect was proved it 
would probably attach to the head of the family, and therefore it would be better 
to examine some other persons who were present at the accident before calling | 
Barling. The Jury consulted, and resolved to adjourn the inyuiry. 













































Che YBrovinces. 

A deputation from the Society of Arts, to expound the plan for a cosmo- 
politan exhibition of industry in 1851, was received in the Manchester 
Town-hall on Tuesday, by the Mayor and a numerous party of manufac- 
turers and other gentlemen, who unanimously supported resolutions in fur- 
therance of the plan. Mr. Bright, however, threw out some points fur con- 
sideration. 

He did not support the scheme on the ground that it would very much promote 
reciprocal improvements in the arts and manufactures of different countries, bu 
on the ground that it would promote peace between countries by increasing their 
respect for each other, and their respect for the arts of industry rather than 
war. He should support this scheme, for he believed that it would have a most 
beneficial effect, in this way: every Frenchman who came to this country, not 
having been here before, found the English not so bad as he bad been before 
taught to believe then; and every Englishman who was thrown into company 
with a Frenchman for a short time, unless be was a man who bad not outlived the 
prejudices of former days, would come to the conclusion that they are not men 
with whom it is necessary that this country should be in a state of constant sus- 
picion or open warfare. There had been at all times a disposition to think that 
industry was not the most honourable thing on earth; though he was not quite 
sure that there was anything more honourable. From the times when all labour 
was performed by serfs or slaves, there had been persons in every country who had 
thought that industry was something which it was beneath them to enter into; 
and, unfortunately, with this there had been a feeling amongst those who were 
engaged in the pursuits of industry, that they were a class, in character aud 
worth, somewhat below those who were not accustomed toindustry. Now, he be- 
linved, that when this vast exhibition came together, it would be a show such as 
there had not been since the foundation of the world; and that all persons who 
Went to see it would ask themselves how it was, and why it was, that all these 
varied productions, of infinite beauty, skill, value, and utility, were there coagre- 
gated; where they came from, and who were the parties that had made them; 
and they would come to the conclusion, as every intelligent man must do, that 
the industry by which all these things were provided was the foundation of every- 

g in this and every other country which is permanent and valuable; and the 
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man who, after seeing an exhibition like this, would despise the arts and manufac- 
turing industry of his country, must be one whose opinion was not of much value 
about any question whatever, aud whose influence in this or any other country 
must be exceedingly small. 

He suggested some checks on partiality. It was a very difficult matter to settle 
all the points that would arise; they would require a great deal of discussion and 
disinterested consideratiot i he thought that if a large sum were to be raised 
by private subscription throughout the country, it would not be a bad plan that 
from every local committee some person should be invited to attend at some meet- 
ing when an executive committee should be appointed, who would have to deter- 
mine many of those points which in his opinion were so important, that if they 
were not judiciously setiled it would risk the failure of the whole scheme. As 
they were luviting cooperation from other countries, he was not sure that it would 
not be advisable to add some gentlemen to the consulting body who might be felt 
practically to represeat some other country than England, and whose voice, be ing 
heard in that executive body, would give confidence to those in other countries. 

Mr. Cole welcomed Mr. Bright's suggestions; but observed, that Prince 
Albert's present aim had been rather to invite consideration for the broad 
character of the exhibition than to produce a premature plan cut and dry 
in all its details. 
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The annual festival of the Leeds Mechanics Institution and Literary So- 
ciety was held on the 24 current: Lord Mahon presided; the Dean of Ripon, 
Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Monckton Milnes, were among the guests. 

Lord Mahon delivered a speech on the pleasures and the ennobling in- 
fluence of science; illustrating the theme by anecdotes gathered in his own 
historical studies. He especially enjoined a reverent spirit; cbserving that 











none but real worshipers were found within the sacred fane—the scoilers 
at science were ever found idling at its mere portals; and as a practical 
advice, he repeated, with new and interesting application the old counsels 
against a discursive pursuit of all studies, instead of a persevering mastery 


of some one ortwo. Counselling a choice of a pursuit according to personal 
bent rather than a selection upon abstract grounds, he quoted the pers 
opinion of a famous man in modern times upon the text that there is no 
such thing as labour lost— 

“Tam persuaded, that there was great trath in the 
that accomplished aud experienced nan Prince Talleyrand, when Ambassador in 
London— Depend upon it, there is no such thing as labour lost. Deper 
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remark I once heard from 








pend upon it, 
wiatever branch of study you pursue, and however recondite or remote its utility 
may seem, a time may come, and when you least expect it, that you will derive 
practical advantage from it, aud see the good eflects oi having turned your minds 
to it.’” 

Mr. Roebuck excused himself for turning the attention of his audien 


me) 


| in another direction, by pleading his inability to succeed in displays of ar- 


istic lore or rhetorical power. Exclaiming, “ I am a plain working man, 
he preceeded to deal with things of practical application in meetings | 
this. 

Remarking in complimentary phrase on the particular idea which each speaker 
had addressed himself to—:ny Lord to the historic, the reverend Dean to the ele- 
vated and religious—/e inquired what is it that is so “ distinctive of the present 
generation,” “ which makes us all here tonight so different from our ancestors.” 
“What calls me here? what has called the reverend Dean here to addre 
and what induces the Member for Pontefract and all of us to congregate together 
here tonight? It is this, that there is a new element in social and political life, 
ich has reared itself i sition, which excites atten- 


like 
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yous 














1 whi , unaided, into a formidable | 
tion, and in some minds creates alarm. Aud then those minds, which, lixe yours, 
my Lord, look into futurity and see what may come, watch, and see, and feel, that 
there is a power which it may be well if they can direct; there is an influence which 





it may be well should not be malevolent. They wateh the sigus of the times; and 
so dol. IJ glory in that tone which is thus manifested tonight. It is the popular 
influence that is at work; and my honourable friend the Member for Poutetract 





is right when he says that Le Las not to defeud the education of the peoj No, 
no; the people have done that for themselves. The people will educate them- 
| selves; and here is my hhouourab'e friend Mr. Baines behind us, who has not spo- 


ken because he found that he was triumphant tonight—that the people do edu- 
cate themselves, and will educate themselves; and that an institution like the pre- 
sent is one of the strongest arguments against me when he is in favour of the vo- 
luntary education of the people. It is a great thing; and I say it distinguishes 
the present time from all others. It is altogether a circumstance which marks 





you ont and takes you from bygone centuries.’ 
Following out this idea, Mr. Roebuck reverted to the advice given by Lord 
Mahon in respect to the choice and mode of prosecuting studies. “ I was a good 


deal struck by his observations ; for 1 found, from what he said, that he did not 
altogether appreciate the present state of things among the labouring population 
of this country. Now, in acquiring knowledge, depend on it that the large mass 
of knowledge is acquired by every individual by bimself—it is not taught him ; 
it is learned, it is acquired. Aud with respect to the class of which my honour- 
able friend has spoken, which has leisure, | do not believe that the leisure which 
they have prepares them so well for the acquirement of knowledge, as that in- 
dustry which is of necessity the portion of the labouring man, and which he 
brings, in the hours which he can spare, to the acquisition of knowledge. And 1 
prove it in this way. All the ¢ advances of knowledge, all the great worl 
which have been done for mankind, have not been done by the leisure class, | 
have been done by the labouri ses who have had to work for 
their livelihood; and who, alter acquiring those habits ef industry, bring 
tliose habits to the acquirement of knowledge; and using those stern habits 
in the race with the dilettanti, press upon and outstrip them, because the 
latter is as dilatory in his modes of pursuing knowledge as in his habits of 
jleasure..... If 1 were to take the working mau and ask him to illustrate 
to me the benefits of knowledge, do you think he would speak to me of the 
danger of diffuse study ? Do you think he would simply illustrate from 
the peculiarities of antiquarian lore and history 7—No ; would take a 
far wider field, a far more philosophic view of what he derives from know- 
ledge. He would say, there is that knowledge which, for bimself alone, 
without regard to others, gives to life its salt aud savour; aud there is also, 
besides all that, the knowledge which makes him te his fellow beings a worthy 
associate and a means of beneficence to those around him. Now, mark, that is 
not the dilettante mode of illustrating that of which I have been speaking. He 
) is a knowledge which I love for its own sake; it is something which is 
to me the salt and savour of life. (“ J/ear, hear!” I know it is usually the habit 
in associations like this to pick out persons who under difficulties have raised 
themselves from the lowest to the highest ranks and altogether made themselves 
different from what they were before. Now, I confess I do not look on this as an 
advantage. I like to see man in whatever position of life be is; if he is a genius, 
he will mount out of it, whatever bappeus. But I want us all, in whatever sphere 
to be happy and virtuous. Kuowledge makes us so; and it is for that I wish to 
acquire knowledge. 1 have po care whether or not it frightens anybody that the 
people should be learned. . . . . We have seen states—we know them, my Lord— 
in which there are classes who are forbidden to learn. In this country, centuries 
back, we were like this; but we have outgrown these things; we have forgotten 
them, and are all one perfect level as to the acquirement of knowledge; and no 
class can be distinguished from another by the mere acquirement of science or 
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literature. We are all alike; and as, in social life, the peculiar advantages of 
scientific knowledge are placed within the reach of all, so far as knowledge is 
concerned each is placed upon an equality with every other man: and that to my 
mind appears the true equality and the true fraternity which philosophers desire, 
and which do not mean those fanciful notions which are elsewhere held. True 
equality is that of a man standing by himself alone, his knowledge acquired by 
his own means, and having that supremacy above the lower animals to which 
man was destined—that supremacy of knowledge which leads to virtue, without 
which we cannot be happy. It is for this, then, that I look so favourably on an 
institution like this: it makes us all, my Lord, entertain right notions of true 
equality ; it teaches us to have those sympathies which nature intended, and 
which you have always felt vehemently; it makes us all understand each other 
as true men; it is the bond of knowledge which is the tie which shall unite us 
to each other.” 

Mr. Roebuck concluded with counsels to prosecute all knowledge—whether 
that of simple dynamics, which can be reduced to formula, or that of the higher 
and less exact analogies found in discussing politics or investigating religion—in 
the saine calm philosophic spirit. 

“ Every man to his trade. I wish to introduce habits of research into assemblies 
like this—I speak not of this assembly but of the institution—and you should go 
one step further, and look into metaphysical and political knowledge, instruc- 
ting yourselves, not only with regard to the civil and mercantile relations of life, 
but look also into the moral influences by which our whole lives are governed. ... . 
The Dean has spoken of washed-up artisans; and, as this is a mechanics’ insti- 
tution, | hope that it will be the means of doing what it does not at present—of 
bringing the artisan amongst us, and introducing a close alliance between all 
classes of society, without which there is no safety; and that we shall be with 
them in the brotherhood of knowledge and of feeling, and make this what it now 
calls itself, but which, I fear, it has not been—a mechanics’ institute.” 

At the opening of the Sheffield Athenszeum and Mechanics’ Institute, on 
Tuesday, the Earl of Carlisle and Mr. Roebuck, with a numerous com- 
pany, including many ladies, attended. 

Lord Carlisle addressed the meeting with his customary unction. He 
seized the occasion to exhort the Sheflield people not to rely too mach on 
the supposed exemption of iron-manufactories from pestilential visitations 
like cholera, but to extend their sewers and drains, &c. 

Apologizing if what he had said might seem in his position to smell too much 
of the shop, he reminded them that “ the undrained alley, the unventilated room, 
and the impure atmosphere, will but serve to irritate the tempers for which we 
trust here to provide serene enjoyment, and to clog and debase the energies for 
which we deh nen here to furnish fit opportunity and congenial nurture.” 
He wound up with an eulogium on literary studies, and their social effects; for 
“ he who makes himself most acquainted with the ornaments, the elegancies, the 
soft humanities, which throw a spell even on this rude and jarring world of ours, 
will be least inclined to disturb its social order.” 

Mr. Roebuck enlarged on his current topic, the importation of a new 
clement into the political and social system—*“ the people.” 

He took the magnificent hall in which they assembled, provided as it was by 
the contributions of the richer classes, fur testimony of the sympathy which is 
drawing classes nearer together; and he found a still more signal instance of de- 
ference to the popular influence in the presence not only of Morpeth who had re- 
en re the county, not only of Carlisle who had always been among the men of 

Yorkshire, but of the Cabinet Minister. “ If, in the reign of Charles the First, 


Hampden and Pym had met together, they would have had their retainers behind | 


them. But in the reign of Victoria it is a totally different thing. We have not 
the Pyms, and we have not the Hampdens; but I am proud to say that we have 
Lord Carlisle.” (Cheers.) He wound up with a suggestion—* Physical know- 
ledge is of very great importance, and, what is more, it is comparatively easy. 
You can take a lump of earth, you can place it under a glass, and you can analyze 
it, and you can tell every particle that is in it; and you can reduce it to its ele- 
ments and put it into a tabular form. No man has yet got the human mind 
uuder a glass; but the huraan mind is the instrument which in reality makes your 
happiness or your misery. We go on from age to age slowly acquiring knowledge 
respecting that great instrument upon which all happiness depends. Ona every 
side interest aud passion encumber and delay and annoy us in the investigation. 
But I will entreat you to be above it all, and to say that we now, having vindi- 
cated to ourselves the government of ourselves—we, being in reality the go- 
vernors of ourselves, and a really Democratic government, (though we be a 


Monarchy,) we ought to be well instructed in those great truths upon which the 


happiness of mankind depends. And then, Sir, depend upon it that no ignorant 
demagogue would mislead us, and that no powerful noble would frighten 
us; but that we should go on hand in hand with the beneficent and in- 
siructed superior, while we contemned him who should endeavour to sow 
the seeds of di ion by misleading us, when the great truths which morality 
and law pointed out are the requisites of government of our country. 1 wil! close 
my address by saying, that as the Representative of Sheflield, I shall be at all 
times ready to aid what I have pointed out in this shadowy form, and that I shall 
be on no oceasion frightened from the course which I see straight and clear before 
me. I see it coming: the people must govern; and 1 will endeavour to instruct 
the people.” (Much cheering. 

Among the other speakers, were the Reverend Edmund Larken, of Bur- 
tou-by-Lincoln, and Mr. Heywood, the Member for North Lancashire. 








The extension-line of railway from Ipswich to Norwich was opened for 
public traffic on Wednesday. It is thirty-one miles in length; and it will 
reduce the distance between London and Norwich, as compared with the 
Cambridge route, by several miles. 

The iron trade of South Staffordshire is reported to be improving. 
differences between the masters and pitmen have been so far adjusted that 
the men have generally returned to their labour. 

At Messrs. Ransome and May’s establishment in Ipswich, the site of a 
workman's hall has been determined upon, and the money is now ready to 
build it. It will cost about 1,000/. There will be forty dormitories for 
single men and lads, which will be let at about 1s. 67. a week, including at- 
tendance. There will bea large room for evening resort, a workman's 
drawingroom, a library, and reading-rooms. The building will be fitted up 
with baths. There will be a resident matron and mistress, a kitchen and 
a cook. The privileges of the hall will be available to every workman 
upon Messrs. Ransome and May’s establishment, upon paying a subscrip- 
tion of 1s. a quarter; each member will thus not only have a cheerful room 
to spend his evenings in, but the opportunity of obtaining his early break- 
fast, his dinner, and his cup of tea, at a cheap rate. 

The Standard makes this gloomy announcement— 

“ We have been ussured, upon authority which we cannot question, that the 
wages of agricultural labourers, in one of the most fertile counties of the island, 
and in a district of that county within forty miles of the Metropolis, have been re- 
duced to six shillings the week, in the course of the last month; while the num- 
ber of individuals receiving even this wretched pittance has been greatly reduced 
by the dininution of employment. The consequence of this shocking state of 
things is, that multitudes of unhappy men are flying from their families, in order 


The | 


. . ed 
to avoid accompanying them to the workhouse, or witnessing their death 
famine; and that the most serious apprehensions of fires and other catragn 2 
the course of the winter are entertained by the gentry and yeomanry bound . 
the neighbourhood.” 


A trade-union among the colliers of Cowpen, in Northumberland, to restrict th 
amount of labour to be performed by its members, appears to have resulted in : 
murder. George Hunter, a miner, while returning ios at night, was waylaid 
by two men, who knocked him down, and savagely beat him on the head with 
bludgeons. He died next night. Hunter was a “ blackleg”—that is, he 
left the union, and did not obey its injunctions; when picked up on the night of 
the assault, he said he believed he had been attacked on that account, but he 
could not say by whom; and he added—*I should not like to know them: ing 
God forgive them, as I do.” Three men were arrested on suspicion; but of 
subsequently liberated, as, though the Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of “ Wij. 
| ful murder,” they could not fix upon the assassins. 

The sentences on seven soldiers of the Third Dragoons, tried by Court-martia] 
at Nottingham for breaking out of barracks, have, been confirmed by the Com. 
mander-in-chief. Ali were young men. Some were sentenced to eighty-four 

| and others to fifty-six days’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

An attempt has been made to break info gaol at Monmouth. The Governor, on 
| his return from Usk Sessions, inspected the gaol, and discovered that a large hole 
bad been made in the outer lodge-door, and filled with masticated bread. 


IRELAND. 


The journals publish a letter from Lord Londonderry, declining to give 
| his signature to an address and resolutions of a meeting at Dundrum, 
| which condemned the dismissal of Lord Roden and expressed sympathy 
| with him for his unmerited disgrace. Lord Londonderry flatly refuses ail 
participation in the design or object of the meeting; deeming Lord Roden 
to have committed a manifest and egregious error in sitting as a Magistrate 
at Castlewellan to decide on the question whether informations should or 
not be taken against the Orange combatants at Dolly's Brae. He says— 

“If Lord Roden, however, had not plunged into that party tribunal and after 
conflict, (the indelicacy of which must be apparent,) I doubt if the Government, 
so much is his Lordship beloved and respected, would have caused the general 
distress we have now to deplore; but as it is, I confess I think the Government 
were right—and no one will suspect me of Whig attachment or Whig policy.” 

“In conclusion, and borrowing the words of your own address, I would only 
implore and beseech those who have concocted and are beating up for recruits for 
| this monster address, rather to employ their faculties and privileges, under the 
| direction of Almighty God, for their country’s good, instead of attempting to pro- 
| mulgate the mischievous and wicked declaration that a premeditated insult has 

been attempted on the Protestant interest in Ireland, under the authority of the 
| Government of our Protestant Queen.” 

The Orangemen of the North acted on Lord Roden’s advice to make no 
public commemorations on the 5th of November; so the day passed over 
without a single instance of party violence. 

The Irish journals are filled with jeremiades about the failure of the at- 
| tempt to sell Mr. Martia’s Connemara estates by auction last week, in Lon- 
don. But the Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle shows that 
there is much error in the general view of the affair. The territory 
comprised nearly 200,000 acres, and stretched nearly fifty miles from the 
| town of Clifden to Cleggan Bay in one direction, and for a score miles 
| more or less in Easterly direction from the Atlantic coast of Galway. The 

sale was extended over three days, and the estate was thrown into about 

sixty lots, of all sizes, varying from small holdings of a few acres, and com- 
| pact farms of from one hundred to three hundred acres, up to grand invest- 
| ments for the millionaire, of twenty, thirty, and fifty thousand acres. A few 
minor lots were disposed of at each day's sale—the highest sum not exceed- 
| ing 1,220/.; and the prices ranged from 15s. 6d. per acre to 8/. 12s. 6d. per 
| acre. The whole of the other lots were bought in, or withdrawn without any 
| bidding. The Anti-British papers of Ireland treat this as a new proof that 
their country is to expect nothing from England. The Morning Chronicle's 
| correspondent recalls to mind, that a vast proportion of this Western territory 
| is mere moor and mountain—a great deal of it certainly reclaimable, but 
only so at the cost of a large outlay of capital; moreover, much of the 
| land is let on the bad tenure of leases for lives. The J/ayo Cowstitution 
states, on the information of a Galway land-agent, that, all circumstances 
| considered, fair prices were obtained—in some instances better than had 

been expected; the rates of purchase for nine lots had varied from fourteen 
to forty years’ purchase. 

The High Sheriff of Cork County has fixed this day for ths nomination, 
and Tuesday the 13th for the election of a new representative in Parlia- 
ment. 
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Foretgn and Colonial. 

France.—The President of the Republic made his first appearance in 
public since the change of Ministers on Saturday; and his reception was 
deemed of some political significance. It was the day appointed for in- 
stalling the high judges of the land under the new Constitution; a cere- 
mony performed in the ancient fane of St. Louis, the Sainte Chapelle. The 
| President went in state, accompanied by his new Ministers; and passed 
| slowly along the faubourgs and quays between the Elysce and the Palais 
de Justice. The Parisians assembled in great crowds, and with a feeling 
| of curiosity for results—a coup d'état having been prophesied by some: 
| but everywhere the President was well received—though some accounts 
say that his welcome was less hearty than usual. At the Palais de Jus- 
| tice he was met by the aggregate Magistracy of France, and escorted by 

them to the Sainte Chapelle; where the Archbishop of Paris, in grand pon- 

tificals, celebrated the mass of the Holy Ghost. After the religious cere- 
| monies, the cortége returned to the Palais de Justice, and the installa- 

tion commenced. M. Rouher, the Minister of Justice, spoke first; then M. 
| Portalis ard M. Dupin. The President of the Republic delivered a 
| speech which is described as a “beau succes de tribune,” and is 
much praised. Going over some of the remarkable events of the 
Revolution, he recalled the act of his uncle, when Consul and Emperor, in 
restoring the immoveability of the magistracy. Declaring that the magis- 
tracy had ever been the safeguard of society and of rea! national freedom, 
he expressed his conviction that the present magistracy would cooperate 
with him in closing the era of revolution and entering on that of real ame- 
lioration—in crushing anarchy, and in supporting the Republic which he 
had sworn to uphold. M. Rouber then rose and repeated aloud the oath 
to be independent and firm in justice, faithful and secret in deliberation. 
As he spoke the words, the whole of the judges rose, repeated them after 
him; and, holding forth his arm before the crucifix, each said, “ Je le jure. 
The President then returned to the Elysée, 
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In the Assembly, on Friday, General d’'Hautpoul, Minister of War, read | the papers to have received an unexpected solution by the definitive re- 
the following programme of policy — f _ _ | moval of the seat of Government to Toronto; but we understand that the 
“ The programme contained in the message of the President of the Republic is | strongest doubt still hangs over this conclusion. It was expected that the 
so explicitly defined as to place beyond all equivocation the policy which he has | Corporation of Montreal would satisfy Lord Elgin with assurances that the 


called us to follow. j ' | peace would be kept. It was therefore considered that the question had 
“ When he was pleased to call for our cooperation, he had. goal thought | really been settled against transference. 
r to use his constitutional initiative. We shall not certainly be precluded The Annexation question is debated with increasing earnestness and 


a seeking in the acts of the Cabinet that preceded us more than one example 


of glorious devotedness to the country and of an exalted appreciation of its inte- perception of its imminent practical importance. The 325 signatures to 


the Montreal “ Declaration in favour of Annexation to the United States” 


ihe the situation which had been made for us, all individual sympathy ought had_ been swelled to 997, and were expected to reach 1,500 in another 
to be silenced, or rather to give itself up, in adhesion to a single and solemn testi- week, But this overt act had roused the Loyalists from their ap ithy, and 
mony of friendship and gratitude. : driven them to make the following counter-declaration. 
« The future had been pointed out to us, and we became convinced of the ur- “ Protest.—We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the city of Montreal, owing 
gence of providing for it. . ae: and acknowledging allegiance to her Majesty the Queen, having read a certain 
“ The new Cabinet, as our antecedents sufficiently indicated, has not been | address to the people of Canada, in which separation from British connexion and 
formed against the majority. _ On the contrary, it develops with energy the a union with the United States of America are recommended as presenting the 
avowed principles of that majority. It has and cannot have any other. only practicable remedy for the evils which affect this province, do hereby 
“ We must maintain the union of all shades in one party—-the party to save | solemnly and deliberately record our dissent from the precipitate and ill-advised 
France. [“ Celui de la France 4 sauver.”] We shall arrive at that result by a | conclusions which the authors and signers of that address have arrived at. We 
unity of views; by confidence in the strength of the power elected on the 10th of | beiieve that there is nothing in the present depressed condition of Canada which 
December, resting on the majority of this Assembly; and finally, by the imperious | may not be promptly and effectually remedied by the adoption of a well- 
sentiment of duty awakened everywhere in the minds of the functionaries of the | considered system of legislation, without having resort to a measure revolting to 
state. our feelings, revolutionary in its character, and tending to the dismemberment of 
“ Such is the object which the Chief of the Government has invited us to pur- | the British empire. These views we are prepared to maintain by a!! constitu- 
sue with him; putting according to his right, nobly understood, his responsibility | tional means. Anxiously alive to the importance of promoting the material inte- 
along with ours, in that difficult but patriotic effort. a rests of this our native or adopted country, and of preserving unanimity and good- 
“Peace abroad, guaranteed by the dignity becoming to France; persevering | will among all classes of our tellow citizens, we cannot but express an earnest 
maintenance of order at home; an administration more than ever vigilant and eco- | hope that means may be devised, without delay, to restore prosperity to this pro- 
nomical of the finances of the state; such is the programme which is dictated to | vince, cement the ties which have so long existed with the Mother-country, and 
us at once by the interests of the country, the confidence of this Assembly, and | allay an agitation which may otherwise prove formidable.” 
the personal convictions of the Chief of the Government. The number of signatures already appended to this document was 630. 
“In the first rank of our duties we place the protection of labour in all its | and it was expected that 2,000 would be obtained by about the time that 
grades and all its forms. We desire that the farmer and the labourer, more and the Annexation address obtained its 1,500. It is observed by Canadian 
more assured as to the morrow, should at last completely regain that contidence correspondents of American journals, that the opponents of Anuexation at 
which begins to revive. But we also desire that that security should spread to | yfontreal were lukewarm till the publication of the address, but had been 
other regions of society, recall the labours of intelligence, and restore to capital and ceeienth tar tieek shies tide: natiuiey akictietien aasaiaation.  Seeud uum 
to credit an elastic vigour too long relaxed. oused by that step into activity and eflective organization. Creat num- 
“The Cabinet, in accepting the burden of affairs which it did not seek, is bound 
to count on your sympathies and your support: your exalted reason and patrivt- 
ism have given it that right.” 
There were no marks of approbation or of disapprobation during the 
reading of the programme; but when the Minister retired from the tribune, 
there was a slight laugh from the Left. 


The Moniteur of Tuesday publishes a decree by the President of the a “ ee — 
Republic, dated the 4th, appointing General Baraguay d’Iilliers Command- be following — by thirteen members of the Provincial Legislature 
er-in-chief of the Army of Expedition of the Mediterranean, in place of | had also been published. © Meentensh Octeber th, 1000 
M. d@’Hautpoul, now Minister of War. “ We, the undersigned, members of the Provincial Legislature, residing in the 

Spain.—The high-handed mode of Narvaez’s return to office has not | city of Montreal and its vicinity, have read with astonishment and regret a certain 
contributed to the stability of his hold on the future. The King Consort | address to the people of Canada, recently published by divers persons, with the 
has found a party to back him, in the numerous officers of the household | avowed intention of exciting in the midst of our population a movement in favour 
who have been dismissed in company with him; and there are reports of | of the separation of this province from Great Britain, and of its annexation to the 
plots brewing for new modifications of the Ministry, and even its overthrow United — of America. et : Mot! sien aah 
once more. The Queen Mother plays a temporizing game between both te ye! attached to the institutions wane, Se a = country Ins AC “ee 
parties; and the young Queen herself, to save annoyance and trouble to | .°)8°> 8 convinced that those institutions suflice, through a system of wise an 

: : FY : : : - judicious legislation, to secure prompt and eflicient remedies for all the evils which . 
herself on either side, seems to be dissembling with each in turn. this province can complain of, we consider ourselves urgently bound to protest 
publicly and solemnly against the opinions enumerated in that document. 

“We deem it our duty at the same time, and without awaiting the concnrrence 


r © ° ° ° » othe ors , ~risls re—' f q Y Ww . 
deposed that Vlacco was concerned as a ringleader in the insurrection, and | of the other members of the Legislature—upon the approval of whom, with few 
. exceptions, we may, however, confidently rely—to appeal to the wisdom, the love 


that he led bands who forced peaceable villagers to bear arms or render in ond a's “ : : - : 
aliens eaten Gannenn Genenell tm wihmseien Ute eentichadien te the ter of order, aud the honour of the inhabitants of this country, and to call upon them to 
sup} H I “ “ — 6 ot, " oppose, by every means in their power, an agitation tending to subvert a constitu- 
der of the late Cavaliere Niccolo Metaxa, when his house at Scala was | tion which, after having been long and earnestly sought for, was received with 
burnt down on the 28th of August, and he with four others was put to | feelings of deep gratitude towards the Metropolitan Government—an agitation, 
death. ‘Two witnesses swore they saw him fire the fatal shots. Called on | moreover, which can result in nothing beyond the continuation of the scenes from 
for his defence, Teodoro Vlacco uttered this speech— which this city has already so severely sufiered, the disturbance of social order, 
“T have none to make. I leave my defence to God, and throw myself on the | and a renewal of the troubles, commotions, and disasters which we have had to 
mercy of the court. All the witnesses have been sworn in together against me. | deplore in times now past. 
I had nothing to do with the death of the Cavaliere Metaxa Capsoliveri. The Scala “J. Leslie, M.L.C.; Jos. Bourret, M.L.C.; A. N. Morin, M.P.P., comté de 
men did it, because they owed hima grudge. Dr. Momolo Pretenderi and Dr. | Bellechasse; L. M. Viger, M.V.P., county of Terrebonne; Malcolm Cameron, 
Republica Focca offered me three hundred dollars to shoot the Lo:d High M.P.P., county of Kent; J. IL. Price, M.P.P., South Riding of York; Louis T. 
Commissioner. On such and such a day, they told me that the Lord High | Drummond, M.P.I’., county of Shetlord; N. Dumas, M.V.1., county of Leinster ; 
Commissioner was going to the convent of San Gerasimo in July, with Mr. | Geo, E. Cartier, M.V.D., county of Vercheres; Pierre Davignon, M.1’..’., county 
Pangali and Mr. Cladan: I was to take a few young men with me, and they | of Rouville; L. Lacoste, M.P.I’., county of Chambly; Wolfd. Nelson, M.V.P., 
offered me three hundred dollars to kill him, and a hundred and fifty more to kill | county of Richelieu; A. Jobin, M.P.1., county of Montreal.” 
Mr. Fyers. Focca added, that Canada had risen, and they ought to take advan- The New York Tribune states, on the authority of the Minerve, a Cana- 
tage of this opportunity to throw off the English. He added, that all the people | gian paper “ edited for M. Lafontaine,” that “ among the thirteen there are 
in Cephalonia had sworn to support me. Cephalonia has ruined me. If I had enlasiod officers in the veceiet of more thas 20,000 doll: roa year” It ts 
life, 1 had rather trust in future to the daemons of hell than to the Greeks. Out wt “ dt “2 ens . - 3 nen er sien Bort +] = = days. a i 
of the seventy thousand inhabitants of Cephalouia, at least fifty thousand were | 0’S°TVe? Dy another American writer, concerning this paper, the Jimerve, 
concerned in the outbreak. I am not more responsible than they. ‘The letter I that the counter-declaration, or “some such step, had become necessary, 
gare to the authorities was given by a boy from Messrs. Republica Focca and , %S the Minerve, M. Lafontaine’s oflicial organ, refused to say a word against 

’retenderi. (The letter was here translated to the court, but was not signed.) | annexation previous to some specific declaration on the part of the leaders; 
This boy told me that another boy had written it for Dr. Pretenderi, and at his | and even now the editor appears more neutral than otherwise.” The 
dictation, as well as that of Signor Focca. I deny positively that I have any | opinion of Mr. Baldwin, the leader of the Upper Canada Radicals, has 
other documents; nor do I wish to accuse Dr. Momolo Pretenderi or Signor Re- | been published, in the shape of a letter to Mr. Perry, for guidance of his 
publica Focca in particular. I only wish that the court may know the real party at the election for the East Riding of York " where Mr. Perry was 
truth.” ities Se a i : 

a ‘ - P : about to become a candidate. Mr. Baldwin declared— 

: The sentence of the court-martial was confirmed by Lieutenant-( olonel “ I have not changed my opinions; but 1 retain unaltered my attachment to 
Charles Trollope, Commandant of the forces; and was carried into eflect, | the connexion with the Mother-cour try; and I believe now, as [ did when last I 
at Argostoli, on the 19th October, in presence of many thousands of the | addressed my constituency from the hustings, that the continuance of that con- 
islanders. | nexion may be made productive of mutual good to both the colony and the parent 

The Globe publishes a letter describing the execution, and giving some | state... . . The Mother-country has now for years been leaving to us powers of 
other particulars of interest. self-government more ample than ever we had asked; and it does appear a most 

Viacco was at first pusillanimous, and cried bitterly. But “on getting intothe | pious return to select such a time for asking for a “p aration from her for ever. 
boat he changed, and trom that time was to all appearance fearless of death. Just | | can, at all events, be no party to such proceeding, and must not suffir it to be 
before his execution he said, ‘1 am to die, why trouble me; I'll say no more; let | Supposed that I have a moment’s doubt respecting it: and, let the declaration 
me go up yonder,—pointing to the gibbet. Vlacco died instantly. The body | Which I have above made lead to what it may as respects the relative political 
was conveyed by his wife to Speglia. He said to her at his last interview, | poSition of either myself or others, I feel that 1 am in the path of duty in making 
‘Whether I go to heaven or to liell, if you fail in obeying my dying wishes, I'll | t, and I abide the consequences. . A : 
torment you for ever. Take up my mother’s corpse and place her ashes on my | A correspondent of the New York Tribune gives the following general 
body; and if her head be still there, wash it in the best wine and keep it with | view of opinion extra Moutreal— 
the saints in your house: put a plate on my tomb and write on one side, * He was “ In Quelec, all the papers without exception have come out against the move- 
not killed by the English nor yet by the Government, but was destroyed by | ment. One paper, /¢ Canadien, which was supposed to agree with L’ Avenir 
treachery of his own countrymen. a the other side write, ‘ Teodoro Viacco was | and its supporters, has, to the surprise of many, come out dead against it. There 
sold to the English by the treachery of Daragato.’” | will be no movement at all in Quebee, I think, nor in all the populous district 
around it. There have been no pronunciamentos, in imitation of Montreal, in the 
country as yet, but some are talked of. In Upper Canada, the press is openly 
and decidedly in opposition to it. The Globe, the organ of the party in authority, 
is violent on the subject. The Tory journals, the Jamilton Spectator, Toronto 

Colonist, and Patriot, are quite as bad; and such is the feeling displayé d, that he 
wil be a hady wight that will hoist the flag of separation in Upper Canada. 


bers, we understand, refused to sign on either side, because, although op- 
posed to Annexation, they were too hostile to Lord Elgin to do anything 
that would strengthen him. Numbers also refused because the Annexa- 
tion move was not in earnest, and had better be suffered to die out quietly; 
or because the move, although not in earnest, might do good by rousing 
attention to Canadian affairs in England, and in that wey might extort 
justice. 





Ton1an Istes.—Teodoro Vlacco was tried by court-martial, at Argostoli, 
on the 17th October; found guilty, and sentenced to death. Many witnesses 





Qn 


Canapa.—The Caledonia steam-ship, which left New York on the 23d 
ultimo, and arrived at Liverpool on Monday night, brings news from Mout- 
real to the 22d September. 

The papers are occupied with the two questions of “annexation” and 
“transfer of the seat of government.” The latter question is reported in 


” 
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One Tory paper in Kingston, the Chronicle and News, alone gives an uncertain 


sound on the question.” 

Several official resignations had occurred, which they collocate with the 
supposed Governmental migration to Toronto; but the events are not 
expressly coupled. Mr. Viger, of the Ministry, had resigned; and Mr. 
Loiger ‘Troupon, Receiver-General of Canada, and Mr. Leslie, the Provin- 
cial Secretary, had done the same. 

“Lord Elgin was still at Drummondville.” 


Miiscellanecus. 
The following proclamation for a general thanksgiving appeared in the 
Gazette of Tuesday. 





“By the Queen.—Victoria, R. 

“ We, taking into our most serious consideration the indispensable duty which 
we owe to Almighty God for the manifold and inestimable blessings which we and 
our people have received at His hands; and desiring, by prostrating ourselves 
before His Divine Majesty, and offering up in the most public and solemn manner 
our praises and thanksgivings, to manifest to our faithful and loving subjects and 
to the world our deep and devout sense of Ilis Jate mercies in having abated the 
grievous disease with which many places in this kingdom have been lately visited, 
which mercies have established and confirmed in us the surest trust and con- 
fidence in His protection and good providence, have thought fit, by the advice of 
our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Proclamation, hereby appointing and 
commanding that a General Thanksgiving to Almighty God for these His mercies, 
be observed throughout England and Ireland, on Thursday the 15th day of 
November instant: and we do earnestly exhort that the said public day of 
thanksgiving be reverently and devoutly observed by all our loving subjects in 
England and Ireland, as they tender the favour of Almighty God. And for the 
better and more orderly solemnizing the same, we have given directions to the 
Most Reverend the Archbishops and the Right Reverend the Bishops of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, to compose a Form of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving suitable to the occasion, to be used in ail churches and chapels, and other 
places of public worship; and to take care for the timely dispersing of the same 
throughout their respective dioceses, 

“Given at our Court at Windsor, this 6th day of November in the year of 
our Lord 1849, and in the thirteenth year of our reign. 
“* God save the (ueen.” 

A similar proclamation with the usual variations in form has been issued 
for “that part of our kingdom called Scotland,” addressed to the civil 
functionaries for publication at “the market-cross of Edinburgh and all 
other places needful.” 

Notice has been officially given, that on next Thursday, the 15th in- 
stant, all the large public oflices will be closed as on Sunday, in conse- 
quence of that day being appointed as a thanksgiving-day for the cessation 
of the late epidemic. 


We have received information from an influential quarter, that it is the 
intention of her Majesty to purchase forthwith the Gloucester Lodge, at 
Weymouth, formerly the favourite residence of her royal grandfather, 
with a view of spending a portion of each summer at that delightful water- 
ing-place.—DPoole Herald. 

In the Council held by the Queen at Windsor on Tuesday, it was ordered 
that “the Parliament, which stands prorogued to Tuesday the 20th day of 
November instant, be further prorogued to Wednesday the 16th day of 
* January next.” 

Tuesday's Gazette notifies the issue by her Majesty of letters-patent 
granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland unto the Right Honourable Sir James Duke, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the city of London, and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten. 

We understand that Admiral Sir Byam Martin is to succeed Sir J. Haw- 
kins Whitshed as Admiral of the Fleet.— Glole. 

Sir James Ross has returned to England with his Arctic ships, the Enter- 
prise and Investigator, with the sad report that he bas not discovered a 
single trace of Sir John Franklin's expedition. The following extract from 
a private letter written on board the Enterprise contains all the points of 
information yet before the public. 

“ Her Majesty's ship Enterprise, at sea, becalmed about forty miles to Eastward 
of Scarborough, November 4, 1549. 

“ We have been boxing about the North Sea these last seven days ; having 
made the Orkney Islands on the 28th of October. We got clear of the ice on the 
25th of September. I have nothing interesting to cowmmunicate to you, beyond 
the fact that we have neither heard nor seen anything of Sir J. Franklin. We 
wintered in Port Leopold (entrance of Prince Regent's Inlet). Sir James C. Ross 
and a party of seamen set out on a journey to the Westward, along the coast of 
North Somerset, and were absent from the ship forty days ; during which time 
they must have travelled somewhere about two hundred miles,—a journey un- 

ralleled in the Arctic regions: saw nothing to lead to a belief that Sir John 

‘yanklin had touched on that shore. We are all well and hearty at this present 
time ; but we lost four men during our stay in Port Leopold; which place we en- 
tered on the 11th September 1848, and got out into open water, Barrow’s Straits, 
on the 29th August 1849; having been shut up in our winter harbour 342 days.’ 

We understand that it is intended shortly before the assembling of Par- 
liament to hold a public meeting in the Metropolis with respect to the 
conduct of Mr. More O'Ferrall at Malta. It is expected that before that 
time much more detailed intelligence will have reached this country than 


was available at the time of the correspondence of Mr. Hume with Lerd 
John Russell.—Daily News. 
We must remind the Premier, that, whatever his private feelings may 


be on the matter, the ultimate public responsibility for all that may go 
wrong in Canada will rest not on the incapable Governor, whom a word of 
his might recall—not on the wilful and wrongheaded Colonial Secre- 
tary, whom he might displace at an hour's notice—but on the Chief Min- 
ister of the Crown, who prefers risking a colonial empire to a tiff with 
Earl Grey.— Morning Chronicle. 

The Right Honourable and Reverend Earl of Guilford has announced 
his intention of resigning the living of St. Mary’s, Southampton, estimated 
to be worth between 2,000/. and 3,000/. a year. It appears also, that in 
prosecuting an investigation into the abuses of St. Cross Hospital at Win- 
chester, of which the Earl of Guilford is Master, some informality has been 
discovered as to the appointment of the Earl to that oflice, and it is not 
improbable that he will have to refund the vast sums which he has received 
from the revenues of the hospital.— Daily News. 

Mr. Stuart, the Factory Inspector, most widely known as “ James Stuart 
of Dunearn,” has not long survived the excitement of his controversy with 
Mr. Horner, which we noticed a fortnight ago: the illness alluded to in his 


letter to the Morning Chronicle became more alarming about the beginnj 

| of last week, and on Saturday he died. The following biographical shetee 

| which appeared simultaneously in the Times and the Morning Chronicle or, 
Monday, is evidently from the pen of one of his countrymen, who ned 
the closest intimacy with Mr. Stuart, and is eminently qualified to a ~ 

| ciate his character. Pere 

“The deceased gentleman, the eldest son of the late Reverend Dr. Charles 
; Stuart, belonged to and was nearly connected with the noble family of M 

He was tred to the profession of the law, and became a writer to the dont 

1798. He had excellent talents for business; and had he given it due attention, 

he would most probably have attained to the highest distinction in his profession: 

but having inherited a respectable property in the county of Fite, he became at. 
tached to agricultural pursuits; and these, with his duties as a country gentle. 
man and magistrate, and the political engagements into which he entered with 
the utmost warmth, speedily engrossed by far the greater portion of his time and 
attention. He was a zealous and an uncompromising Whig. No man ever es. 
isted more completely devoted to his party, or more disposed to make eye 
possible exertion and sacrifice to promote its objects. In the haleyon days of Tory. 
ism, when the Dundases were all but omnipotent in Scotland, Mr. Stuart main- 
tained his perfect independence, and distinguished himself by the vigour, the de. 
| cision, and the boldness of his political conduct. At a later period, when the 

Liberal interest began to make some way in Scotland, and party-spirit ran very 
high, Stuart was always to be found in the front of the battle. His advice, his 
efforts, and his purse, were never wanting to forward the cause he had at heart, 
Hence he naturally became an object of hostility to the baser portion of the Tory 
party. Abuse of all sorts was heaped upon him. Most part of it, indeed, was too 
scurrilous and contemptible to deserve any notice; and but for the circumstance 
of its having been diseovered that Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., was one of its prin- 
cipal authors, it would have speedily and quietly sunk into oblivion. This dig. 
covery led to the duel in which Sir Alexander Boswell expiated his libels by his 
death. The trial which followed was in the highest degree creditable to Mr. 
Stuart; who, it was admitted on all hands, could not have acted otherwise than he 
did. 

“ His business necessarily suffered by these continuous distractions ; and his 
means were crippled, partly aud principally by the expenses in which they in 
volved him, and partly by his too generous hospitality. Being of an extremely 
sanguine disposition, he attempted to repair his fortunes by speculating in land; 
but the crash of 1825 proved fatal to his schemes, and involved him in embarrass- 
ments by which he was overwhelmed. 

“ As he had done nothing dishonourable, he might easily have settled with his 
creditors; but his feelings would not allow him to face them, and he took the rash 
and unfortunate resolution of retreating to America. On his return he obtained 

, his discharge ; but he lost the situations he had held in Edinburgh, which he 
might have retained had he not lett Scotland. 

** After his return, Mr. Stuart published an account of his travels in the United 
States; and though not very profound, this work gives on the whole an extremely 
good, though rather perhaps a little too flattering account of our Transatlantic 
kinsmen. Soon after the publication of this work, Mr. Stuart became the editor 
of the Courier; and, true to his principles, he gave in this capacity every support 
in his power to the Whig or Liberal party. 

“ He was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the situation of Factory Inspector, 
which he held till his death. And it redounds much to his credit, that in this 
difficult. position he conducted himself so as to acquire the esteem not merely of 
the manufacturers, but of the great majority of the workmen, 

His too great sensibility, his impetuosity, and his obstinate adherence to the 
opinions and steps he had either avowed or taken, sometimes hurried Mr. Stuart 
into difficulties and embarrassmeats, which more dispassionate, though not abler 
or better men, would have avoided. But in his bearing and manner he was a 
perfect gentleman. And his many excellent qualities made him be highly es- 
teemed and beloved by a wide circle of attached and intelligent friends. It ever 
the history should be written, as it well deserves to be, of the rise and progress of 
Liberal opinions in Scotland during the present century, the name of James Stuart 
will occupy one of the most prominent and honourable places in its pages. 

“Mr. Stuart was robust, active, and singularly capable of bearing fatigue. 
Hie died in his seventy-fourth year, of a disease of the heart, most probably in- 
duced by the excitement in which he passed the greater part of his lite. When a 
young man, he formed a union, productive of unalloyed domestic felicity, with 
Miss Moubray, of Cockairny in Fite. He had no family, but his disconsolate lady 
still survives.” 

To this truthful and discriminating tribute it might be added, that no 
man excelled Mr. Stuart in all companionable qualities, and none equalled 
himn as the joyous dispenser of hospitalities at his own table. He loved, and 
to the extent of his opportunities encouraged, art; and he had filled every 
apartinent of his cottage at Boyne Terrace with a nice selection of pic- 
tures. 





The Registrar-General has published his quarterly and annual report 
of marriages, births, and deaths. In addition to the usual comparative 
statistics on health, disease, death, and the correlative movement of popu- 
lation, the volume gives a review of the mass of facts officially reported by 
the local Registrars on the progress and decline of the cholera. 

The marriages have been “a little above the average, the births slightly below 
the average, and the deaths in greater number than have ever before been re- 
istered.” The numbers for the quarter ending last September were—marriages, 
(about) 35,908; births, 135,200; deaths, 135,364. Emigration having gone on 
rapidly at the same time, “ England has now less inhabitants by several thou- 
sands than were within its shores at Midsummer.” 

In reference to cholera, the report confirms the general idea already entertained, 
that it is induced by filth, damp, and bad ventilation, and mitigated or averted by 
the opposites of those conditions. In London, the mortality from cbolera varied in 
different districts of the Metropolis from 8 in 10,000 to 239 in 10,000; and “ was 
greatest in the low, the worst-drained, the poorest districts, the districts supplied 
with water from the Thames between Waterloo Bridge and Battersea New Town.” 
The general course of the pestilence in the Provinces has been up the great river- 
courses; with more or less virulence in the towns according to their closeness to the 
river-banks, and to subordinate variations in their sites, and more especially accord- 
ing to the sanatory vigilance and exertions of the inhabitants. “ The epidemic ex- 
tended up the Thames to Richmond, Kingston, and Chertsey, and through 
Mitcham, South of Wandsworth to Croydon; but made no impression on Epsom 
or the districts on and South of the Surrey hills.” So it appeared at Windsor 
and Eton, at Henley, Reading, Wallingford, Abingdon, and Oxford, and greatly 
heightened their rates of mortality; while the towns in the interior, as Bucking- 
ham, Wantage, Farringdon, and Banbury, were almost exempt. The high dis- 
tricts about the sources of the Thames in Gloucestershire and Wilts were “ex- 
ceedingly healthy”; the sites most marked were the densely-peopled towns on 
the margin of some rivers in the North, and in the “ new neighbourhoods ” of the 
Welsh mining districts, the filthy quarters of some seaport towns, the low un- 
drained districts of some inland towns on the banks of unnavigable rivers. Ol 
the first sort, are the “fatal region” of Bradford, Hunslet, Dewsbury, W akefield, 
Pontefract, and Leeds—on the river Aire, in the centre of Yorkshire, where 5,802 
persons were buried in three months; the valley of the Tees and the coal regions 
of Durham; the vale of the river Taffe, and the district of Merthyr Tyadvil. In 

‘ Leeds, the deaths by cholera were nearly 2,000 out of a population of 100,000. 
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The Registrar of Leeds draws attention to these remarks on the course of the dis- 


on First, it has been confined almost exclusively to that class of society who occupy 
cellar dwellings, or those who use the same room for all purposes ; and, lastly, to those 
who sleep six or more in one small room. In my observation, I am induced to think it 

no respect to sewerage : those localities, as York Street and Marsh Lane, which 
have cost the town thousands ot pounds in draining, have been the scenes of its 
most malignant ravages ; whilst in the adjoining district, which lies nearly level with 
the river, and will scarcely admit of any sewerage, I have not heard of a single case of 
cholera. secondly, with reference to the trades and occupations of the sufferers, it ap- 
pears that shoemakers, their wives and children, have fallen victims to its virulence in 
an extraordinary manner, z ae . 

The district of Merthyr Tydvil is naturally healthful—* open, airy, and well- 
exposed”; but causes of death are accumulated by the inhabitants themselves, in 
such a manner that the mortality was two, three, and four times the average dur- 
ing the prevalence of cholera— , : 

“ From the poorer inhabitants, who constitute the mass of the population, throwing 
all slops and refuse into the nearest open gutter betore their houses, from the impeded 
courses of such channels, and the scarcity of privies, some parts of the town are com- 
plete networks of filth emitting noxious exhalations.” n During the rapid increase of 
this town, no attention seems to have been paid to its drainage!” “ There are no re- 
gulations for draining the town ; the surface water is retained ; there are stagnant pools 
and ditches contiguous to the dwellings.” 

Among the seaport towns which sutiered most, were Rochester, severely ; Margate 
and Ramsgate, more than double their average of deaths: Hastings and Brighton, 
little less; Portsea, Portsmouth, and Southampton, three times their average ; 
while many inland places close to these towns, but separated or distinguished from 
them, were little or not at all visited. Harwich sutiered severely: the rural dis- 
tricts from Epping to Colchester were generally healthy. Yarmouth, Norwich, 
and Depwade, places on a Metropolitan railway, had their mortality “ sensibly 
increased ”; yet generally the coast of Norfolk, “fenced by sand-banks and clitis 
of sand and gravel, on which the sea is encroaching, [ where, therefore, nothing 
is left stagnant,] suffered nothing”; and many of the districts in the interior 
of the county were “ unusually healthy.” Hull and Sculcoates were swept by 
the cholera; yet in the rest of Holderness the deaths were below the average. 
Newcastle, Sunderland, and Shields, suffered severely; Searborough and Whitby, 
scarcely at all. Crossing to the West coast, the ports ot Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Wales, present similar instances of contrast. Nantwich and Runcorn suf- 
fered heavily; Chester, having benetited by sanatory measures, sustained a lower 
mortality than in 1848, although some deaths by cholera did occur. Liverpool 
was a chief cholera station; it lost 3.488 lives by the disease; and West Derby, 
which surrounds Liverpool on the land side, lost 1,962. The ports of Corn- 
wall and Devoa presented some of the most aggravated cases of mortality in the 
kingdom. In the Isle of Portland, and in Weymouth, deaths were excessive; while 
in Dorchester, separated from them by the Black Downs, the deaths were below 
the average. In Newton Abbott, the deaths were doubled; in Plymouth and its 
adjoining districts, they were trebled; and the disease even spread to a consider- 
able distance thence over Dartmouth Forest; but generally, in Central Devon and 
Cornwall, the mortality of the year was low. At Liskeard, the deaths were 
doubled; at St. Austell, tripled; and at Megavissey, the disease raged with such 
fatal prevalence among the population of some thousands, that “ the inhabitants 
left the town.” 

The most notable of the inland towns that suffered by cholera was Salisbury, 
“ always an unhealthy place,” from its situation “on a low valley, in the midst ot 
water meadows,” its “ courts and alleys in a filthy state,” and deriving no bene- 
fit from the general cleansing of the main street. 

Among the marked instances of inland towns enjoying a naturally good situa- 
tion, but suffering from exceptional or inscrutable causes, are Coventry, on ele- 
vated ground; Huddersfield, on the Colne, 230 feet above the sea; and New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 400 feet above the sea, not far from the sources of the Trent. 

The elevated moorlands of Yorkshire, the downs and plains of Wilts, (even 
where each were fully populated,) and the highlands of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, have maintained an average health higher than usual: in most of them 
“ no epidemic ” was reported. The great towns of Birmingham and Nottingham 
have been exempt from the scourge; the escape of the latter being attributed, as 
we lately related on the authority of a local official report, to the sanatory mea- 
sures adopted by the municipal authorities and principal inhabitants. 











Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 

Number of Autumn 

Average. 










Zymotic Diseases. 


























Dropsy, Cancer 4 
Tubercular Dise . 175 
| Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 93 ses 125 

es of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 2. 2.665 cece cee reeeee 28 cece 10 

*s of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 120 oe-6 2u 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 45 osee 6) 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C....... cccecccess creccccccsececese 13 ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.......... s 10 
Kheumatism, diseases of the ones, Joints, &e 2 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢ 1 1 
Malformations. .... 3 t 
Premature Birth 16 23 
Atrophy ....... 21 Is 
ARC «2.000 $8 57 
Sudden esee eves eseees : ° lo 12 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemporance .........6 06.0 cen eee 20 eevee Jo 
Total (including unspecified causes).............005 eee bs7 182 


“The mortality of London, which fell below the weekly average of five autumns 
in the second week of October, has steadily continued to decline during the three 
subsequent weeks. The present return shows that only 837 deaths were regis- 


tered in the week ending last Saturday, while the average is 1,162 (allowance | 


being made for increase of population on previous years); the decrease is there- 
fore 325. A comparison of returns made for the same week in the la-t ten years 
shows that in any of the nine weeks the mortality has not been so low as at the 


present time; in the corresponding week of 1841 the deaths were 840; in that of | 


1848 they were 1,115. after cholera had given warning of its presence. Only 11 
deaths from cholera were registered in last week; in the three preceding weeks 
they were successively 110, 41, and 25,—declining by nearly a geometrical pro- 
gression. Of the 11, one oceurred in Lower North Street, Chelsea; two in the 
workhouse of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (one having been that of a girl brought 
from a house in Bedfordbuary, the condition of which is minutely described by the 
Registrar) ; one in Claremont Place, Gray's lon Lane; one in George Yard, Saffron 
Hill; two at No. 12 Sevenstep Alley, Gravel Lane; one in the Lunatic Asylum, 
Hoxton House; one in Maidstone Piace, ‘a very low and ill-drained spot’ in Hag- 
pane (East); one at 4 Paternoster Row, Spitalfields, where the mother of the 
leceased died five days afterwards of ‘diarrhea’; and one in Wycombe Place, 
Kent Road. In the last week 40 deaths were registered from diarrheea and 
dysentery (the average is 27); in the three previous weeks they were 105, 63, 
and 51. Two of these in the present return occurred at Jenning’s Buildings, 
Kensington, a locality which has frequently obtained unfavourable notice in the 
records of the late epidemic. ‘Typhus was fatal to 37 persons; the average is 
56. Other epidemics are still uuder the average. The mortality from smallpox 
and measles continues unusually low. A woman of fifty-seven years died of 
“inflammation from a plum-stone lodging, thirty-three days before death, in the 
colon, and producing thickening and complete obstruction.’ In two cases in- 
temperance is stated to have been the cause of death. 

“ The mean reading of the barometer at Greenwich was upwards of 30 inches 
on the first three days of the week. The mean of the week was 2/807. Th 


mean temperature of the week was 50 3°; which is 4° above the average of the 
same week in seven years.” ‘The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 
| _ Amidst the general abatement of cholera, there are still, however, some marked 
instances of return or new outbreak of the disease. 

A local writer in Taunton describes the revival of the epidemic there with ex- 
treme fatality. “It appears that a woman of loose character died a few 
| days since in the Union house, apparently from the much-dreaded disease, 
and that her body was afterwards opened. On Saturday some of the 
children were seized; and in spite of the prompt attendance of nearly all 
the medical men of the town, the victims fell with frightful rapidity. At 
the time when this was written, 18 of the inmates of the house had died 
under the disease, and 24 were labouring under severe attacks. Many of 
the inmates, in alarm for their own safety, had, with the permission of the 
authorities, left the house, after changing their apparel, to prevent the possi- 
bility of conveying infection to other localities. The Poor-law Board, and a 
Board of Health which has just come into existence under the Public Health 
Act, have had special meetings, and taken every step to check the disease, by 
ordering the fumigation of the town, and by organizing a system of house to house 
visitation, &e. They have also issued placards, urging the inhabitants to provide 
themselves with disinfectants; and a large dealer in lime has very liberally offered 
to supply the poor (gratis) with enough of this purifying substance to make clean 
their dwellings. To add to their consternation, the inhabitants now discover that 
the churchyard (which had been condemned as in a crowded and dangerous state 
can hardly receive any bodies ; and the advice and assistance of the Central Bos 
of Health has been solicited in this dilemma.” 

At Glouzester, the disease has shown itself in a new and unexpected quarter. 
The servant, the wife, and the nurse, of a highly respectable tradesman living in 
an open and fashionable street joiuing a principal approach to the Railway sta- 
tion, were carried off, each in a few hours, on Saturday, Sunday, and Tuesday last. 








Mr. Wingfield, one of the Masters in Chancery, and the father-in-law of the 
| Lord Chancellor, has resigned his office. This makes the second vacancy, and we 
believe there is an understanding that the Masters will be limited to their now 
existing number.— Vorning Chronicle. 
On Tuesday, the Bishop of Victoria and his wife, with a party of seven clergy 
and candidates for holy orders, embarked at Portsmouth in the Sir George Pol- 
lock, for the distant field of their evangelical labours in China. 
According to letters received by the last mail, Sir William Gomm, accompanied 
by Lady Gomm, had arrived at Port de Galle, Isle of Ceylon, from Calcutta, en 
route for England; but had been detained in the island by the illness of Lady 
Gomm. 
We understand that Mr. Richard Somerset, son of General Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, late Secretary to the late General Sir Colin Campbell, Governor of Ceylon, has 
accepted the post of Private Secretary to his Majesty the King of Hanover, and is 
on the eve of leaving for Germany.—Globe. 
Mr. William Hutt, the Member for Gateshead, has been publicly presented by 
| the Mayor and leading inhabitants of Newcastle-on-Tyne with an address con- 
gratulating him on the result of his labours in the House of Commons in con- 
nexion with the African Slave-trade, and encouraging him to persevere in the 
cause which he has taken in hand. 
The Princes Richard and Lothaire Metternich have joined the Prince and Prin- 
cess Metternich and family at Brussels, where they intend to pass the winter, 
The Duke and Dutchess de Nemours arrived at Eisenach on the 31st Sep- 
tember, on a visit to the Dutchess of Orleans. 
The Paris papers state that Mademoiselle Rachel, the celebrated Jewish 
actress, is about to be married to a M. Rodriguez, a merchant of Bordeaux. She 
will, of course, retire from the stage. Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Rachel has been 
summoned betore the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, by the committee of administra- 
tion of the Théatre Francais, to show cause why she should not pay 12,000 francs 
damages for leaving that theatre and refusing to carry out an engagement with 
the committee. 
We understand that Mr. Dyce Sombre is still dissatisfied with the restrictions 
| on his person and property, imposed by the Commissioners of Lunacy, and that he 
is preparing a petition to the Lord Chancellor for another medical and judicial 
investigation.— Morning Chronicle. 
| The recent arrival at Poole of several packages of marbles by the vessel La 
| Belle Alliance, from Bombay, consisting of specimens illustrative of history, which 
| originally formed part of the ruins of Nineveh, were not on this occasion brought 
| for the purpose of deposit in the national receptacle for such articles, but were 
imported for Sir J. Guest, Bart.; being the private property of that gentleman, 
and intended to form part of his private collection —Sherborne Journal. 
Mr. Orde, of Caius College, Cambridge, only son of the Reverend John Orde, 
Rector of Wensley in Yorkshire, was accidentally killed last wetk, by a fall in 
riding, occasioaed by the too sudden reining-in of his horse. 
| Thomas Hall, a warder in Milbank Penitentiary, has been the victim of a 
murderous attack by a convict, and pow lies ina hopeless condition. His assail- 

ant was John Francis, 4 ruflian who was recently sent from the hulks to the 
| prison; while at the hulks it is said that he attacked the surgeon. Francis 
| asked Hall to let him out of his ceil for a few minutes; on his return to it, the 
; convict suddenly knocked the warder down, and with some weapon beat in his 
| skull. The other prisoners were locked up; but their cries on witnessing the 

assault brought other oilicers to the spot, and the assassin was secured. Hall 
| died on Thursday night. 

The capital punishment of Brady, the man under sentence at Jedburgh for 
murder at St. Boswell’s fair, has been commuted to transportation for life. 

The sentence of death on Jordan, the Dulwich Wood murderer, (by intention,) 
has been respited “during her Majesty's pleasure”; on what ground, is not 
stated. The ferocious ruftian received the intimation with indifference. 

A respite has been received at Taunton Gaol for the convict Charlotte Harris; 
preparatory, it is expected, to a commutation of her capital sentence. 

A very fatal steam-boat explosion has occurred at Bois-le-Duc, in Belgium. 
As the Jan Van Arkel was leaving the pier, the boiler burst with terrific violence, 
Eight corpses were found, nine people were picked up mortally wounded, and 
other persous were reported to be missing. 

Accounts from New York report that the wreck of the ship Apollo had been seen, 
bottom upwards, off Cape Horn; and ail hands are supposed to have perished. 
The ship was from California, and is supposed to have had a large amount of the 
“diggings” on board. 

Two men have perished in a coal-pit at Dalmellington, in Ayrshire, by the 
ground above falling in. Nearly half an acre of the surface sank, and two nva- 
lets poured their waters into the chasm. 

A good many personal accidents were caused by fireworks on the Fifth, and 
several fires in houses and sheds. At Tower Hill, the mob went beyond the 
licence ordered to be granted them by the Police, and used fire-arms: a number 
of the offenders were taken into custody, and fined by the Magistrates. , 

At Wakefield, the celebration of “ Guy Fawkes Day” caused a serious riot. 
The authorities attempted to prevent the usual disturbance, and the Police took 
jossession of the Bull-ring. The mob trundled a blazing tar-barrel into the 
widst of the officers, and a desperate combat ensued. Stones, bricks, and other 
missiles, were freely used by the mob; several of the Police were hurt, and in the 
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end they were obliged to retreat. On the other hand, the mob did not escape. 
punishment; one man’s arm was broken, and many others were hurt. After 
another fight, the Police put out the bonfire in the Bull-ring, and order was re- 
stored by midnight. 

In the Court of Aldermen the question has been mooted, whether Sir James 
Duke acted within civic right and dignity at Prince Albert's late visit, in bearing | 
the City sword before his Royal Highness—an honour hitherto reserved for the | 
Sovereign in person. The matter is referred to a Committee. 
* Mr. Jobn Lord has performed the duties of Mayor of Wigan for the extraordi- | 
nary period of seven years. Last week, his fellow townsmen invited him to a | 
public dinner, and presented him with a silver candelabrum. 

The Papal Triumvirate have decided that the railway to Naples is a useless 
scheme, “ tending to inundate Rome with worthless foreigners”; they have there- 
fore definitively suspended the works, and thereby thrown thousands out of em- 
ployment.— Railway Times. 

Ellis Norris, the groom, has been married a second time to the lunatic lady 
who recently escaped from Burgh Hall Asylum. The marriage took place on 
Monday last, at Pemstone, in Yorkshire; and it is said, “there seems no reason 
to donbt the legality of the second marriage; the greatest caution having been 
exercised by the parties most deeply interested.” ' , 

Major Alvord has discovered a singular plant of the Western Prairies, said to 
possess the peculiarity of pointing North and South, and to which he has given 
the name of Silphium Laciniatum. No trace of iron has been discovered in the 
plant; but as it is fu!l of resinous matter, Major Alvord suggests that its polarity 
may be due to electric currents. 

pening the body of a culprit, I once found a very long rusty needle thrust from 
before backwards in the left ventricle near the apex of the heart. One extremity 
of the needle occupied the anterior walls; the other the posterior wall of this ven- 
tricle; the body of the needle was free in the cavity of the organ —Cruveilhier's 
Pathological Anatomy. 





POSTSCRIPI | 
SaTurDAy. | 

Yesterday was “ Lord Mayor's Day.” The Civic party paraded with 
wonted pomp, and went by water to Westminster; where the Recorder 
introduced the new Lord Mayor to the Judges, with his usual felicity of 
biographical eulogium. He noted Mr. Farncombe’s descent from an ancient 
and well-reputed family of wealthy yeomen in Sussex; his distinction in 
commerce as wharfinger, merchant, and banker; and his magisterial hon- 
ours in his native county and in London. The usual invitations were | 
given; and the cortége returned to the City. 

In the evening, feasting. Before it commenced, the splendid decorations, 
accomplished by Mr. Bunning, the City Architect, engaged much atten- | 
tion. 

The “ business-room ” of the Court of Aldermen was converted into a mirrored | 
reception-room. As you entered, there was a scenic representation of the grand | 
water procession to the Coal Exchange; in the ceutre of the room, Mr. Jones's | 
bust of the Queen, transported from the Coal Exchange specially to grace the 
occasion. The windows at the end of the room were made the openings to a 
large conservatory, fitted with trellised columns, up which clambered vines in full 
bearing, and rare-foliaged creepers. The floor was laid out in a pattern of rich 
mosaic. A marble fountain threw a stream of water into the air, with a cooling 
effect; groups of choice flowers were massed around; aviaries with birds of 
“bright plumage and sweet song” occupied each corner; and richly-coloured 
lamps threw a picturesque light on the whole. 

At the banquet which followed, there was the usual attendance of emi- 
nent political personages,—Lord John Russell, Earl Grey, Viscount Pal- 
merston, with noblemen, Members of Parliament, Foreign Ambassadors, | 
and men of general or civic note. The principal speeches were made by | 
the French Ambassador (M. Drouyn de Lhuys) and Lord John Russell— 
in mutual national compliment of warm tone, and ky Lord Palmerston, 
first as answering for the House of Commons, and next as the established 
toaster of the Lady Mayoress. 








It is asserted that the Solicitor-General of Ireland, Mr. Hatchell, will 
offer himself as the Government candidate for the borough of Windsor, in 
the event of Lord John Hay, C.B., resigning his seat on Admiralty ap- | 
pointment.—Morning Herald. | 

Her Majesty having signified her approval of the appointment of Admiral | 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, K.C.B., to be Admiral of the Fleet, in the room | 
of the late Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, the promotions consequent 
thereon will appear in the London Gazette on Tuesday next.— Globe. 

The returns of the Board of Trade issued yesterday, for the month 
ending October 10, show a continued increase of exports compared with 
October 1848, on all the main articles except cotton-yarn, which has 
suffered a decrease. The total increase in exports during the first nine 
months of the present year, as compared with the nine corresponding 
months of 1848, is 8,295,554/. As regards imports, the totals of grain, 
flour, and articles of food, taken together, show a slight balance of in- 
crease; flax, hemp, raw silk, and tallow, a considerable increase; cotton 
and wool, as considerable a diminution. 


The Paris papers, down to yesterday, continue to busy themselves with 
a defeat of the ascendant party in the Assembly on Wednesday; when a 
majority of 307 to 303 resolved that the billon Public Instruction, brought 
in by the late Minister of Public Instruction, M. de Falloux, should be 
referred to the Council of State. The bill, which opened the way to more 
power for the priests, is virtually shelved by this vote. M. Parieu, the pre- 
sent Minister of Public Instruction, stood neuter. 

The Constitutionnel announces as positive the appointment of M. Carlier 
as Prefect of Police, in place of Colonel Rebillot; who is promoted to the 
grade of General. The appointment of M. Carlier is regarded as a sure 
indication of the determination of Louis Napoleon to commence a new and 
vigorous campaign against ths Red Republicans and Socialists. 

The Vienna correspondent of the 7imes, writing on the 4th instant, re- 
specting the extradition of the Hungarian refugees, says— 

“Tam at preseat enabled to inform you that the matter is definitively con- 
cluded ; the Porte having pledged itself to keep in safe custody, in one or more of 
the Turkish fortresses, all those refugees whose names may be mentioned by the 
Russian and Austrian Governments, and immediately to banish the others—pro- 
bably with the exception of those who may in the mean time have embraced the | 
Mahometan religion—from the Turkish territories. Of course, this perfectly au- 
thentic news completely confutes all the ridiculous reports, according to which 
Kossuth and some of his colleagues are already on their way to join Messrs. 
Palszky and Teleky in England.” 

Advices from Constantinople, however, to the 25th October, state than an 
English Queen’s Messenger had arrived by the steamer Tartare, with in- 


| wide circle that had long been animated by his lifesome qualities. 
lic has had some acquaintance with Lord Alvanley’s amusing conversation 


| and offensive smells.” 


structions from Lord Palmerston to Sir Stratford Canning, expressin, 
clearly and decidedly the determination of the English Government 4 
grant material support to the Sultan in case of emergency, and to form 
a defensive alliance with the Sultan against the Czar in case the latter 
should carry out his menacesof aggression. The same messenger bore French 
despatches to General Aupick, “nearly to the same effect.” Private letters 
announce the arrival of Sir William Parker's fleet at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. 


The death of Lord Alvanley, after a very short illness, creates a blank in g 
Even the pub. 


through the bon mots that were attributed to him. Some are still remembered: 
as his epitaph on an uncommonly “ distinguished” gambler—* Here lies ** *##«' 


| awaiting the last trump”; and his question when some one said that he had 


called upon the same patrician—“ Did you mark your card?” “No; why?” 
“ Because if you did not, he cannot take it for an honour.” ‘This habit of Lord 
Alvanley, and his jovial condition of person, laid him open to Mr. O'Connell's 
course attack: provoked by Lord Alvanley’s question to Lord Melbourne, after 
the “Lichfield House Compact "—whether the Ministers “had secured the ser- 


| vices of Mr. O'Connell, and on what terms? ”—the Liberator called the wit “g 


bloated buffuon”; and afterwards, in reply to a challenge, pleaded his “ yow” 
against duelling; but appeared on the bloodless field by proxy, in the person of 
his son Morgan. The Barony of Alvanley was created in favour of the late Lord’s 
father, a successful lawyer. William Arden, the wit, was born in 1789, and suc. 
ceeded to the Peerage in 1804; be was never married. Richard, his brother, who 
succeeds to the title, was born in 1792; and was married, in 1831, to Lady Ara- 
bella Vane, daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland. 

Lieutenant Gale's proposition to use balloons for surveying the Arctic regions 
in search of Sir John Franklin, has been provisionally accepted by Lady Frank- 
lin: in a letter to Mr. Gale, Lady Franklin says that it will give her great 
pleasure if his plans, “ when examined, are approved by men of science capable of 
estimating them.” 

A letter signed “ L. Grattan” informs the Morning Post that the reported re- 
solve of Mr. James Grattan to sell his Irish estates, leave his native country for 
ever, and settle in Old Virginia, is altogether unfounded: he “ has no intention 
whatever of selling his estates, nor of leaving his native land for ever.” 

The press is becoming a department of official administration. While the Morn- 
ing Chronicle is superseding the Government of the day by its inquiry to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the people, the Medical Times announces a series of 
articles on Drainage, “ which shall embody a practical outline of the whole of this 
subject, and comprise a summary of its many important bearings upon the health, 


| wealth, and morality of society. 


We are at liberty to state, that the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, on Thursday right, determined to apply to the Secretary of State for 
power to grant relief to members of the College, of twenty years’ standing, de- 
sirous of being admitted to the Fellowship— Medical Times. 


The morning papers publish more gaol gossip about the Mannings, with a 
couple of letters, both of which have a considerable air of being inspired by 
clerical influence. 

Manning addresses his fellow prisoner, for the last time, “not,” be says, “as 
my wife,” but “as a fellow sinner and sufferer”: he reminds her that none can 
benefit by the “ all-sufficient atonement and intercession of a crucified Redeemer,” 
unless they “give proofs of repentance”; he beseeches and implores her to be 
truthful in all she utters; and finally he asks her to grent him an interview. 

Maria Manning begins her reply—* I address you as my husband "—since that 
relation is the bond that has banished her from her “bappy native land.” She 
repeats that, on the fatal Thursday, she had gone to O'Connor's house; and that 
while she was away he was shot by a “young man from Guernsey,” whom she 
left smoking in the room with O'Connor; and, with many religious exhortations, 
she urges Manning to save her by avowing the truth. 

To these letters is appended the substance of the repeated “confessions,” to 
which Manning seems to make daily additions—some in presence of his brother 
and sister, who have visited him. ‘The principal points are these. Mrs. Man- 
ning laid in a stock of brandy (twelve bottles) larger than her usual eco- 
nomy would have permitted; kept her husband constantly in a state of excite- 
ment with liquor; dug the hole in the kitchen; bought pistols of Mr. Blanch, a 
gun maker in Gracechurch Street, and made him teach her how to load them; 
on the Thursday, while Manning was up-stairs dressing, induced O'Connor to go 


| down stairs to wash his hands; shot him as he looked over “the drain,” which 


she had described his own grave to be; then made Manning go down stairs, by 
threatening to shoot him, and obliged him to help her in burying the body. She 
plied him with liquor; told him to smoke his pipe, and so forth; and ultimately, 
on the Monday, left him with a promise to return. 





A bottle has been sent to us of “ Collins's Disinfecting Powder, for the 
prevention of cholera, typhus, and other fevers, by discharging malaria 
We have had opportunities of causing it to be tried 
in a variety of ways for which such compounds are useful, and can speak 
with strong confirmation of its properties in destroying effluvia and purify- 
ing the air, so far as that can be tested by the sensations of scent and re- 
spiration. We have trustworthy report from those to whom we have re- 
ferred it, that it is found to purify the air of the printing-oflice, the sick- 


| room, the store-room, the dust-hole, the air of places where animal refuse 


is accumulated, and that of places casually tainted by unlucky neighbour- 
hood. It destroys bad smells immediately, and makes the air fresh to the 
sense. Caution should be used in breathing the gas exhaled from the pow- 
der, as it irritates the respiratory organs; but that is easily avoided, and 
copious directions are given with the drag. It appears to be cheap; and it 
is the most convenient disinfectant that has come before us in point of 
form,—which is that of a light white powder, portable and cleanly, and dif- 
fusing its purifying gas spontaneously. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Funds advanced } per cent on Monday, and continued steady at 
that advance till this morning, when a further improvement occurred : and after 
being quoted at 934 both for Money and Account, the closing quotation of Con- 
sols this afternoon may be cited as 934. The business transacted has been of a 


| very unimportant character; we do not believe that a single operation has oc- 


curred of sufficient moment to require remark. The rate of discount and the 


value of money continue the same. ae 

The Foreign Market has been in the same torpid state as the English, and 
scarcely any fluctuations can be recorded, or business noted even in those varie- 
ties of Stock that are usually most popular. Indeed, the operations of the week 
in every description of Stock have been quite insignificant. i 

The chief object of interest in the Railway world has been the meeting of the 
delegates of the various companies to consider the best mode of providing for the 
audit of railway accounts. It is not doubted that the Audit Bill of last session 
will be reintroduced in the next; and the object of the recent meeting appears to 
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have been to originate some system which shall receive the sanction of the great | this point, are more numerous. 
mass of the railway proprietary, and thence be presented to Parliament in so ir- | 


fluential a manner as to insure its adoption. To any one acquainted with the 


system of accounts in Government offices, the idea of a Government Auditor in rail- | 


way matters seems absurd: if the cambrous Government system were to be intro- 
duced into these companies, it would be impossible to carry it out, and responsi- 
bility would be merely nominal. The shareholders of any given line would have 
no means of insuring the due performance of the duties of the Auditor. Let, how- 
ever, the appointment of the proposed Auditor be vested in the shareholders, or 
a delegated tion of them: let the salary be such as will enable one officer of 
competent talent to devote his whole time to the duties of the office; let him re- 
port to the shareholders, and be independent of the Directors; in case of any 
misconduct, fraud, or negligence, let him be removeable by a resolution of the 
shareholders in general meeting assembled: Jet all these conditions be fulfilled, 
and we think that there will be an end to complaints of the insufficient supervi- 
sion of railway accounts, without the very objectionable interference of Govern- 
ment in private business. 

The Shares of most of the more important lines are wiihin 1/. or 20. of the 


ices of last week. The North Staffordshire are still declining, and are today | 


about 10s. velow the prices of Saturday. The Foreign Shares have been almost 
neglected, and the fluctuations unimportant. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 

The French Funds improved rather more than j per cent yesterday in Paris, 
the price of the Five per Cents being &8f. 60c. Consols opened at an advance 
of 4, the price being 93) 4; and though a sale of 50,0002. for December has been 
effected, the market is firm at the opening quotation. The Foreign Funds are 
without change. The following are the only Railway transactions as yet recorded: 
Caledonian, 123; Great Northern, 73; Great Western, Quarter-shares, 114; 
North-western, 114; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 125; Midland, 48; Waterford 






and Limerick, 7}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 174; Ditto York and New- | 


castle Extension, 11}. 
SATURDAY, Two o'CLocg. 


The English Funds have been rather heavier during the morning, and Consols, 
after being at 93, close at 934. In the Foreign Market, Mexican Stock is rather 
better, in consequence of the appearance of one or two buyers. The actual busi- 
ness has been confined to the following bargains—Brazilian, 834; Ditto 1839 and 


1849, 814; Equador, 33 §; Mexican, 264 §; Portuguese Four per Cents, 334; | 
| 


Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 534; Ditto Four per Cents, 82. 
The Railway Shares are without material change. 
heavy at the close. The following are the principal transactions recorded—Cale- 


donian, 123 113; Ditto Half-shares, 124 4; Ditto Preference, 103; Great Northern, | 


744; Great Western, 62 14 25; Ditto Half-shares, 283; Ditto Quarter-shares, 
114; Ditto New, 171, 74; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Quarter-shares, 13}; Ditto 
Preference, 124 4; London and Blackwall, 33; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 74 33; London and North-western, 1144; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 12}; 
Ditto 40/. Shares, G. J. late L. and M., 8} 3; London and South-western, 31; 
Midland, 484; Ditto 502 Shares, 84; North British, 114; North Staffordshire, 
8} 4; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 174 §; Boulogne and Amiens, 5}; Northern 


of France, 3 2) dis.; Orleans and Bordeaux, 23. 









3 per Cent Consols «...++++-+ 93 § Danish 3 per Cents.......+.. 724 
Ditto for Account ... eee 933 | Dutch 2} per Cents.....-.+.- 534 f 
3 per Cent Reduced. . +++ 912 92 | Ditto 4 per Cents .... 824 
Bh per Cents ~.eeeeceeeececes 923 | | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846.... 26} } 
Long Annuities ...........++ 82 7-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... - $33 
Bank Stock ......+s-++++++ 197 199 | Portuguese 4 per Cents I842.. 33 4 
Exchequer Bills ......-..-++- 41.46 pm.! Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 82 4 
India Stock...ccccccccsescce ——m | Russian 5 per Cents ....... «+ 106 108 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. . - 8281 Spanish (Active) 5 per Centg. 16} 17 
Belgian 4} per Cents... - 846 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... - 335 4) 
Chilian 6 perCents.......... 936 Vemezucla ..ccscccccecs cooe BBS 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 98 100 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 34 November | 


exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 


























BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease, 
Deed cccccccccvesccscccecesceseoce cccecccce £2,940 cases 
Public Deposits «oe... cceecccecceeceeseceeees 4BB,G1B — neeee 
Other DepusitS..eeeccecccccccscceseeeeseces eeeee £338,388 
Seven-day and other Bills ..... PEreriiTit tt) 28,241 eeeee 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight coece 
Other Securities «..0..seeecececeseeceeeceece oe eeeee S1,881 
Notes unissued ......+++ eeoscescesesooces 204,850  ceaee om 
Actual Circulation .....-ssceecssceeceeveeces oo eeeee 69,315 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes i99ued ....0ecccccccesceccceeccesecees 135,035 evens — 
Bullion .++.+seee0s 216,772 eeeee — 
This week. Last week. 





eoeee 15,259,216 
eeeee 18,905,550 


15,475,988 
18,880,735 


Total Bullion in both Departments ..--.+-++++ 
Actual Circulation .....- 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 





For the last two or three weeks the managers of the different theatres 


seem to have been actuated by the common desire of proving that the 
period preceding Christmas is not necessarily dull, but may be en- 
livened by a proper amount of enterprise. The Lyceum, after a long tor- 
por, has been bringing forth novelties in tolerably rapid succession; though 
none of them has proved so efficient as the revived Beauty and the Beast. 
At the Haymarket, rapidity of production has been unprecedented, and is 
the more remarkable as Mr. Macready has been a permanent attraction 
three times a week. The Adelphi bills, too, are constantly varying; 
though the sort of piece which may be called the Adelphi drama par ex- 
cellence is yet to be brought forward. 

Of the last Haymarket novelty, which is taken from a French piece, Le 


Tigre de Bengale, we shall give the clearest notion by desiring our readers | 


to remember the comedy of The Suspicivus Husband; and to imagine that 
Mr. Strickland not only finds Ranger's hat, but also, in succession, two 
sticks and a shoe. If they further convert Ranger from a Temple beau of 
the last century into a Cockney “fast man” of the present day, the no- 
tion will be complete. This piece, admirably acted by Miss Reynolds 
(the wife), Mr. Webster (the husband), Mr. Buckstone (the intruder), 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam (a rustic servant), was as nearly damned as possible 
on the first night of production. The jealousy consequent on finding a hat 
is too much like that consequent on finding a stick to admit of much variety 
in incidents composed solely of such tindings; and there was moreover a con- 
siderable expanse of pointless and useless dialogue to heighten the weariness, 
which was at last so unequivocally expressed. Subsequent curtailment 
may have done much to improve The Laughing Hyena, as it is called in 
English; for its sin is, after all, rather of quantity than of quality. 

An adaptation of another French piece, L’Enfant de Quelqu'un, which has 
been produced at the Lyceum under the title of Methinks I see my Father, 
has likewise the disadvantage of being too long, with the favourable dis- 
tinction that the ineffective part is at the beginning and that the concluding 
portion is lively and bustling enough. The endeavour to find a fictitious 
father and mother for a young gentleman who is in want of such ante- 
eedents, reminds one of Nicholas Flam; but the incidents, all turning on 
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‘Lhe chief character is the intriguing per- 
sonage, played with his usual liveliness by Mr. C. Mathews. 
jctniesaihintenadiananieg 
Many of our readers may recollect that the old Scotch ballad “ John 
| Grumlie” was sung by poor Wilson, when he took his farewell at Exeter 
| Hall prior to his departure for America. This humorous old song, which 
| eloquently sets forth the incapacity of the male division of humanity for 
the details of domestic toil, has been made the foundation of an Adelphi 
farce called Domestic Economy. The Northern locality is removed from 
the legend, and the cares of minding a “ country shop” are added to John’s 
| difliculties. The surly husband is excellently played by Mr. Wright; and 
the wife, affectionate and forbearing, is acted by Mrs. F. Matthews with 
| even pathetic truthfulness. Like many other pieces intended to set forth 
one definite idea, this farce lasts a little too long after the idea has been 
completely developed, while the introduction of a heterogeneous incident 
somewhat mars the simplicity of the structure. The dialogue is written 
with considerable humour; and the piece has the peculiarity, distinguish- 
ing it from most other productions of the day, that it is thoroughly of 
| British growth. 


The third of the present series of the “ London Wednesday Concerts,” 
| which took place on Wednesday, though not presenting any remarkable 
novelty, was worthy of notice on account of the judicious choice of the 
music with reference to the purpose of a concert intended to be popular 
| among classes not much used to entertainments of this description. There 
was a selection fiom Barnett’s fine opera The Mountain Sy/ph, comprising 
the overture and some of the best concerted pieces and songs; there were 
| several airs from Italian and German operas; well-executed solos on the 
pianoforte and violin; and popular English ballads: all performed by the 
best vocalists and instrumentalists now in London. 
| The bulk of the audience who fill Exeter Hall on these occasions are 
those who gain admittance at the cheap rate of a shilling; though the 
more expensive seats are also well occupied. To the greater part of 
the audience, therefore, the entertainment has the zest of novelty and 
freshness, and they enjoy with keen relish things which are familiar and 
| hackneyed to the more musical part of the assembly. In their enthusiasm 
| they encore almost everything, so that the concert may be said to be 
performed twice over. ‘This is an infliction to the rest of the audience, 
and wearies them with a performance they would otherwise find 
very agreeable. It is an infliction, moreover, which they ought to be 
spared: for the conductor of the concert ought not to comply with an en- 
core unless it evidently proceed from the unanimous wish of the whole as- 
sembly. If the contents of the programme are fairly and fully gone 
through, the conditions of the concert are fulfilled, and no one has any 
reason to complain; whereas those have great reason to complain who are 
compelled either to sit out a concert spun to twice its proper length by 
tiresome repetitions, or to go away without having heard more than half 
the pieces they were extitled to expect. We recommend this common- 
sense cousideration to the attention of Mr. Stammers. 





Monsieur Jullien has resumed his concerts at Drury Lane Theatre; 
where the “ gran maestro” may be nightly seen, in all his superb expanse of 
waistcoat and cravat, wielding his baton of command with his usual grace 
and majesty. He has made some new arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, which prove very acceptable. The refreshment-rooms 
are united into a spacious café, conducted in the Paris fashion, and having 
annexed to it a reading-room well supplied with English and foreign jour- 
nals. The orchestra, as formerly, is large and excellent. The waltzes 
and quadrilles of Strauss, Lanner, Labitsky, and Jullien himself, are 
mingled with the best overtures and movements from the symphonies of 
Moxart and Beethoven; and the attraction is increased by the pretty Ger- 
man ballads of our new favourite Jetty Treflz. Jullien’s concerts, in 
short, are not to be “ sneezed at”; they are, ia their way, a capital enter 
tiinment for the many. 








RAJAH BROOKE'S DOINGS IN BORNEO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—It is impossible that the late unparalleled proceedings of Mr. Rajah 
Brooke can have escaped your notice; and from the character hitherto, with few 
exceptions, proudly sustained by the most valuable and most influential portion 
of our literature, it really seems an act of impertinent and unnecessary meddling 
for a humble individual like the writer of this to invoke the powers of the news- 
paper press in condemning in appropriate language (if, indeed, there be language 
| sufticiently severe to be appropriate) the late atrocious butcheries of the Dyaks 





in the island of Borneo, under the direction of this Mr. Rajah Brooke. This pre- 
cious missionary from Exeter Hall, baptized a Christian philanthropist by Bishop 
Wilberforce, with Sir Peter Laurie for his godfather, went out with all the ho- 
nours and blessings the saints and the peace-makers could heap upon him: 
Church and State dignitaries, as well as Civic grandees, concurred in feeding and 
caressing Mr. Rajah Brooke, as a sort of highly-concentrated spirit of benevo- 
| lence and piety, a /usus nature in philanthropy. Now, what are the simple “ un- 
| adorned” facts, as recently announced to us by the Singapore papers, showing 
the manner in which this Christian “ Excellency” performs his mission? Why, 
without any warrant or justification, he suddenly, in the name and as the 
representative of the Queen of Great Britain, sends to their final account 
more than a thousand poor Dyaks, in cold blood! Every one of those poor crea- 
| tures possessed a soul as valuable in the sight of the Almighty as that of Mr. 
>| Rajah Brooke himself; and though justice for this cruel and cowardly deed may 
not perhaps overtake him on earth, yet there is a tribunal before which he must 
hereafter confront these poor slaughtered Dyaks, when no intrigue, no chicanery, 
| no Court or Government influence, no winking, or shamming, or evading by Colo- 
| nial officials, can avail him. Here he may be “ His Excellency ” to crush these 
| poor victims, but not without the awful retribution hereafter of a righteous God, 
| thus offended in his ewn image. 
“ For worm was never raised so high 
Above his meaner fellow worm.” . 
| If these disgraceful proceedings be not thoroughly investigated, and their 
author punished, an indelible blot will stain our Government and country ; and if 
the members of the press evade their duty in unmasking and exposing this coun- 
terfeit of Christianity, this fraud upon philanthropy, they themselves will have 
| become not only accessories after the fact, but will have also suicidally destroyed 
their own high character for integrity and fearless independence. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, PutLo-ABORIGINES. 





ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. | aay 
Sin—Doring many years’ perusal of your instructing and influential journal, I 
have observed, with the natural pleasure of a native of Scotland, the readiness with 
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which at all times you have given prominence to whatever affects the true in- 
terests of the Queen’s subjects in that part of her dominions. I have therefore 
the less diffidence, more especially during the dearth of Parliamentary topics, of 
intruding upon your valuable space with a few remarks upon a subject in which 

interests are much concerned, and one which is exciting deep attention in 
the sister country: I refer to the glaring defects which continue to deform the 
criminal jurisprudence of Scotland in its practical details. 

It has been so much the fashion to vaunt the superiority of the Scottish crimi- 
nal code and practice over that of England and of every other country, and that 
vaunt is substantiated to so great an extent by the merits of the case, that few 
have been found bold enough to adventure a challenge of this supposed mirror of 
criminal justice. 
rent, but not the less real; and they operate a hardship on the most unfortunate 
class of our citizens, which is not the less clamant because the complaints of the 
sufferers are effectually stifled, and their injuries known to none except the legal 
adviser, whom the usage of our law compels to encounter the difficulties thereby 
interposed to the defence of accused persons. 

The first charge which I shall bring against the Scottish system is a heavy 
one, and will probably prove startling to an English ear. Stated in simple terms, 
it amounts to the alinost incredible fact that, by means of an indirect tax, levied 
by certain officials, the benefit of what in England is known as the privilege of 


the Habeas Corpus, and in Scotland of the Act 1701, c. 7, is as effectually re- | 


moved beyond the reach of ninety-nine out of every hundred accused parties as if 
that privilege had never been asserted or vindicated. A few words will render this 

lain. The statute above quoted, the work of the great and enlightened jurists 
who sketched the frame of law for the protection of the subject's liberty, enacted, 
among other wise provisions, a brief, direct, and satisfactory mode of obtaining a 
judicial warrant for compelling the prosecutor to bring to trial any party accused 
of a specific crime, witain the space of a hundred days from the date of his com- 
mitment. 
who was bound to grant it without objection, unless upon special cause shown to 
the contrary. Nothing, evidently, could be farther from the legislative intention 
than to raise a bar by which even the poorest and most degraded subject should 
be disinherited of so valuable a right. What then is the fact? For the credit of 


Scotland be it said, that of the 1,100 or 1,200 malefactors tried annually before | 


the Court of Justiciary, nineteen-twentieths are drawn from the most dissolute, 
depraved, and degraded class of the community. But vice and degradation 
are almost invariably the close cognates of a poverty as desperate as them- 
selves; and without the possession of a golden key, the doors of Scottish 
justice do not move on their hinges. The law indeed provided, (and this 
even in the days when pedlars and pack-horses served in the stead of steam- 
carriages and magnetic telegraphs,) that every accused person should enjoy the 


benefit ef a trial by his peers within the space of a trifle more than three months | 


at farthest from his incarceration. But the poverty of the poor man is his de- 
struction; and, with all the advantages of modern improvements, it is no impos- 
sible and unfortunately no uncommon thing, that the unlucky prisoner, without 
reference to his guilt or innocence, but merely to his inability to pay the usual 
official fees,* may languish twice that time in durance. Nay, if through any 
error in the framing of the indictment, the list of witnesses, or the messenger’s 
service, the prosecutor should see cause to forbear pressing the trial at the time, 


another six months may, at his discretion, be inflicted on this victim of cireum- | 


stances. The same result will follow if the counsel for the poor, @ e. pauper 
— should insist and be successful in an objection to the relevancy of the 
ibel; a consequence which, independently of other evils, opens a door to great 
looseness on the part of the accused, since no well-informed counsel will wil- 
lingly inflict upon his client the penalty which he well knows must be the conse- 
quence of his doing his public duty,—a duty which, it may surprise our English 
brethren to learn, is imposed by the Court at the moment of trial, without recom- 
pense, without instructions, and, I may add, in the case of any error such as the 
suddenness of the occasion may produce, without much mercy either to the 
prisoner or his impromptu adviser. On this last-mentioned subject I may, 


under favour, be troublesome to you on a second occasion, should the present | 


comaunication be deemed worthy of notice; when I do not doubt to be 
able to point out several other flaws in the criminal practice of Scotland, 
which have long ceased to exist in that of England, as well as of France and 
America. These blemishes principally exist in the rules by which the prelimi- 
nary examinations of accused parties are conducted; the unworthy privacy with 
which the case against him is prepared, and the refusal of all information as to 
the evidence to be adduced against him; and finally, the absurd, contradictory, and 
dangerous manner in which evidence destructive of the prisoner's character is 
allowed to be produced, in such a manner as inevitably to bias the decision of the 
jury, although forming no part of the case which they are sworn to try, and 
which indeed they are equally sworn (if they can) to ignore in returning their 
verdict. 

The question, Sir, will doubtless arise, and be put, how it happens that this 
state of things has so long existed uncomplained of and unremedied? The an- 


swer is not far to seek.¢ The friends of the poor prisoner are few; his complaints, | 


could he make them heard, would probably full unheeded, unless overheard by a 
Howard or a Sydney Smith. But, in point of fact, he has no means of making his 
wrongs known: poverty seals his lips previous to his trial; fear, confusion, and 
ignorance, are equally powerful on his trial; and when he leaves the dock a sen- 


tenced man, he enters upon a condition where iis complaints and representations | 
It is impossible, however, for any practitioner of human- | 


at best are unavailing. 
ity, or who has conversed extensively with the unfortunate subjects of his com- 
lled exertions, altogether to have overlooked the piteous complaints made to 
im of lengthened imprisonment, or to be unmoved by the monstrous statement 
of paralyzing poverty which forms the invariable answer to the question, “ Why 
have you not run your letters?” 

It surely needs no argument beyond the mere statement of the facts, to prove 
that this is a case demanding the attention and calling for the reforming hand of 
the Legislature. The hateful impost alluded to should be at once abolished at all 
events; and surely the simplest remedy for an injustice which if perpetrated in 
London would summon its citizens by thousands to clamour for its removal, 
would be at once torender operative, without any process whatever, the provisions 
of the Act 1701, unless upon special ground of delay, established to a judge's 
satisfaction by the public prosecutor, on whom that burden should be thrown, and 
rendered as heavy as possible. Something also might be said in favour of short- 
ening the term of one hundred days, deemed sufficient in the days of Qaeen Anne; 
and no unsubstantial proofs advanced, that any direct increase of expense thereby 
occasioned would be amply compensated by the diminished expense in prison 
maintenance, and the relief of our surcharged gaols. But I have already far 
overstepped the limits which I had proposed to myself, or which I was entitled to 
expect from your politeness. 

I remain, at present, your most obedient servant, 

* N.B. Mr. Alison, the talented Sheriff of Glasgow, states the fees in his work at 
two guineas. In point of fact, they vary from 1/, to 4/., according to the distance from 
the metropolis of law. 


INDICATOR. 


t Something is owing to the well-known humanity and discretion with which the | 


office of public prosecutor has been for many years discharged ; qualities which have lost 
none of their lustre in the hands of the gentlemen now invested with that authority. 
But by far the truest answer is, that the severity of the injury never falls upon that 
small number of accused persons whose purses or whose station in society weuld be 
certain to procure for them a hearing. He who can pay for legal assistance seldom 
fails to avail himself of the privilege from which poverty alone is excluded, 





The defects, indeed, lie beneath the surface. They are unappa- | 


The application in question required to be made to a supreme judge; | 


| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





“LE PARTI DE FRANCE A SAUVER.” 
HwuMILIatTING to France is the paltry enigma on which her fate 
now seems to hang—the intent of Louis Napoleon and his new 
Ministers. It isthe ancient fable of the Lion, the Tiger, and the 
Wolf, with a fresh moral. The Lion and the Tiger fought for 
their prey till both were exhausted, and helplessly saw the Wolf 
carry off the booty. Royalty and Republicanism have been 
fighting for France, and see the dead nation carried off by Louis 
Napoleon ; not, however, because Royalty and Republicanism 
are exhausted in combat: they have lost their strength in 
another way. “The state of France suggests a clinical lecture on 
the old text, “ Honesty is the best policy ”; if not honesty of in. 
dividual motive, which is a question between a man and his con- 
science, at least artistical honesty of procedure—singleness of aim 
and thoroughness of execution. That is the honesty which 
statesmen cannot violate without the penalty of failure, and that 
is the honesty which French parties have violated to their own 
utter prostration. 

What is Louis Napoleon driving at? There is no answer to 
the question, and from all indications we very much doubt if he 
himself knows. We suspect that he is driving at whatever he 
can catch. The language of his letter to the President of the As- 
sembly, and the circumstances in which he stands, foretoken a 
coup d’état for his own personal aggrandizement, permitted pro- 
bably by some parties who have their own ulterior ends to serve, 
His letter indicates an attempt to renew the Empire. He says 
that the will of the nation triumphed—not on the 24th of Febru- 
| ary 1848, when the Monarchy was overthrown, nor on the 26th, 
| when the Republic was proclaimed, nor on the 4th of May, when 
the Assembly elected by universal suffrage was opened—but on 
the 10th of December, when he was elected. It must be borne in 
mind, that on all occasions of his presenting himself to France— 
at Strasbourg with the boots, at Boulogne with the tame eagle, 
and at the election with the Republican cockade—he has appeared 
as “the nephew of my uncle”; and although people do make 
; scandalous allusions to the forced marriage between Hortense and 

Louis Bonaparte, to their notorious indifference, to the singular 
| absence of Napoleonic features in M. Louis Napoleon and the 
presence of the extremely Anti- Napoleonic moustache,—although 
M. Napoleon, son of Jerome, standing before a mirror really does 
see the image of his illustrious uncle, attests his Bonaparte pedi- 
gree by his very face, and is indignantly jealous of the man with 
the spurious countenance who carries off all the family honours, 
—in spite of these curiosities of genealogy, there is no doubt that 
the nation did elect M. Louis Napoleon in his nepotic capacity ; 
and that circumstance tends not ouly to strengthen his pre- 
tensions, but also to bias his own view and judgment as to the 
practicability of certain attempts, and perhaps even as to the na- 
tional favour for them. In his letter he says that France is to be 
saved by concentrating power in “the elected of December the 
10th,” and “the name of Napoleon is a programme in itself”: we 
are therefore to understand that he is prepared to do what Napoleon 
did—to turn the cannon of the Republic against the Republicans in 
vindication of “order,” and to accept a Consulship or an Em- 
| pire. You cannot make anything out of the Prince President’s 
letter but that; it is that or it is a blank. No doubt, he says 
he will observe the Constitution to which he was sworn, and it 
is Republican: but as Louis Philippe accepted Lafayette’s pro- 
position of “a Monarchy surrounded by Republican institutions,” 
so M. Louis Napoleon may contemplate a Republic surmounted by 
Imperial institutions. That would supply the “imperfection ” to 
which he alludes in the Constitution, and would furnish a strik- 
ing antithesis; which is as necessary in France as an election- 
“ery” in this country. M. Louis Napoleon may vindicate his 
genealogy by an hereditary aptitude at humbug. 

By whom is this adventurer heir-apparent surrounded? In 
the first and foremost place, he has the support of General Chan- 
garnier—an Algerian soldier, whose reputation is wholly of a 
| military kind, whose sympathies are wholly military, whose ar- 
bitrary disposition is tempered only by a certain spice of military 
generosity, and whose present influence consists in his command 
of the troops in military occupation of Paris. Not held in much 
esteem by any political party, it is unlikely that Changarnier 
should give much esteem to any: in fact, he is a soldier of for- 
tune, and is just the man to combine with another soldier of for- 
tune to secure the booty which they have won by the force of 
arms and trick. Louis Napoleon’s close alliance with General 
Changarnier is not auspicious. 

The men who have undertaken the questionable and equivocal 
office of subserving Louis Napoleon’s plans do not offer, in charac- 
ter or demeanour, any corrective to these forebodings. They ser- 
vilely echo his programme; and they put forth one of their own, 
which, excepting in so far as it és an echo of his, is the most un- 
intelligible public document we ever attempted to understand. 
We believe that the attempt to understand it fails, not because 
| the idea is expressed in obscure language, but because behind the 
cloud of words there is vo idea: the framers have only tried to 
seem to have ideas, because Ministers are expected to have such ; 
but they perform the counterfeit with the carelessness and the in- 
different success of men who feel that it is trouble wasted. : 
| _ This is not so much a turn in the affairs of France as a turn in 

the career of Louis Napoleon: “ now is his time,” evidently ; he 
| may have a kingdom for an effort. He has secured Changarnier, 
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and a set of men have undertaken to play his game in the Assem- | 


bly ; and he must get on “ whilst weather serves and wind.” 
The most lamentable part of the whole political phenomenon 
js that supine impotence of parties which enables Louis Napoleon 


to proceed in his self-devised course, and leaves France to hang | 


upon the toss of the adventurer’s die. This is the saddest but also 
the most instructive part of the spectacle. A great nation is 
falling before our eyes, the booty of an adventurer and his fellows, 
without help from those, and they are not few, who have the wel- 
fare or the glory of their country at heart. Many a man will 
deplore the downcoming of his country, and yet will be impotent 
to save her. Yet they are men who have taken part in action, 
who have sat in council and have grasped the sword—have been 
among the leaders of the world, have wielded the destinies of 
France, and have earned a good fame among tie illustrious of 
their country. We do not speak of men as much self-seeking 
adventurers as Louis Napoleon, like the Parisian Ulysses; nor of 
theatre-senators, like Lamartine ; but of statesmen tried in council 
and in arms—of men who have at least seemed sincere. It is the 
same with all parties and all agis of men. The venerable Guizot 
must sit apart and lecture on statesmanship, while his charlatan 
rival Thiers exercises his versatile art of living on a nation by his 
wits, and tries a new branch of business in ratting to the Absolut- 
ists. The youthful De Joinville, who was more Frenchman and 
warrior than he was prince, must contemplate the decline and fall of 
France in jaundiced indolence, from the safe refuge afforded to him 
by that “natural enemy ” who monopolized his hostile precau- 
tions. Dufaure and the official converts to the Republic, who 
would have been agents for France if they could, are pushed back 
with ignominy, and lie supine. The Ultra-Republicans are 
fugitive with Ledru-Rollin, or outlaws in the land they hoped to 
rule—outlaws not sheltered among the people like Robin Hood. 
The stanch solid-hearted Republicans, like Cavaignac, sit and 
watch—and watch and sit. In their own idiom, they “ assist ” 
at M. Louis Napoleon’s exhibition of juggling. France is assailed, 
but her true defenders remain as helpless as knights who have 
forfeited their spurs and must not draw the sword. They cannot 
stir, because they have no sufficient following; and they rightly 
abstain, while France is sinking, from adding indignity to her 
disaster by displaying her true statesmen in a fruitless brawling 
riot. 

Strange, that they cannot “ appeal to the country,” and rouse 
the people to its own salvation. But they have forfeited both the 
right and the power. They have prevaricated and equivocated. 
Not one of the parties has gone straight, with single purpose and 
firm intent, to its object ; not one hus frankly avowed its purpose 
and kept its course open to the light of day and the sight of man. 
The intrigues which have worked at the Hotel de Ville, in the 
Tuileries, in the Elysée, have been but partially revealed, yet 
enough has been disclosed to show that there were intrigues—that 
every party has been trying to buy and sell. Perhaps to that last 
charge there is one exception, in the party of which Cavaignac 
is the head ; but all, without one exception, have been implicated 
in compromises—abating their own purpose to conciliate the 
alliance of some party alien to their principles. Monarchists 
and Republicans, Republicans and Legitimists, Legitimists 
and Imperialists, Bonapartists and Republicans—it is useless 
to recite all the combinations: enumerate the parties, and 
work the combinations by the rule of permutation — that 
would adequately represent all the unnatural accords which have 
been attempted, through negotiations and compromises that could 
not be avowed. Every man hoped in that way to circumvent a 
success which could not be directly approached and boldly seized. 
We see the result: every party has lost the confidence of the na- 
tion, wholly; there is not one whose voice, calling the people to 
its banner, would be answered. The soi-disant “nephew of my 
uncle” hoists the old Consular eagle to the new Bourgeois cry of 
“order”; promising to the army glory, to the bourgeoisie trade, 
to the professional politicians office, to all interests something ; 
and as Napoleon put the Iron crown of Lombardy on his own 
head, proprid manu, sothe Brummagem Napoleon is donning the 
Imperial crown, and there is not a band of patriots, not a man, to 
gainsay the impossible humbug. 


7 


SELF- DESTRUCTION OF INDUSTRY. 

A DEAD lock seems to be the term for the actual condition of 
agricultural affairs; for even the view of the most energetic and 
encouraging virtually admits as much. It is not only Mr. Dis- 
raeli who says that landlords and farmers can’t get on—we have 
the same assertion on other testimony. We have heard, on pri- 
vate authority, of farmers in a highly agricultural county who 
are living on their capital or withdrawing from the business. 
Farm high, farm low, the returns do not more than replace the 
outlay, if they do that; at the actual price of wheat, farming is a 
loss; and there is no prospect that the foreign grower will suffer 
prices to be more remunerative. In a letter to the 7'imes, Lord 
Kinnaird rebukes the “croaking” at agricultural meetings, and 
Tepeats that the true way to meet any fall in prices, is for the 
farmer to exert himself to increase the produce of the soil— 

“ Alarmed by these forebodings, he grudges the necessary outlay required for 
doing justice to his farm, and endeavours to economize by still further stinting 
the land ; the inevitable consequence of which is a diminished stackyard, followed 
by the ruin predicted by these incautious speakers; whose proper course should be 
to encourage the farmers to make trial of a little extra exertion, instead of creating 
& panic, which confirms their inactivity. The cheap rate at which portable ma- 
ures can be obtained (care being taken that they are not adulterated) is of im- 


“T took a small farm into my own hands, in such pondition that the pro4 
duce of straw and turnips was not sufficient to keep t ve of 
family and rear the young stock. I put guano over theghi rm ret y 


I had it, at the rate of only one guinea per acre; and urtitt fadder a 
green crop was enough to enable me to tie up a dozen cabel¢ tten,* — 
“ Instead, therefore, of these croakings, let exhortationg, te Yenswed exertions on 


the part of th. farmer be substituted, and let the landlord did-thestexéshions by 
other means than by the reduction of reut. I have found the syst@ni of affording 
assistance by giving manure work well; those who reside in the neighbourhood of 
towns, and near a railroad, may obtain the supply in a substantial form, while 
others can get it in the shape of guano, bones, &c. When I first tried this pl.n, 
the tenants could hardly be induced to drive the manure; but they have since 
learnt to appreciate it, and to thank me for the benefit thus derived. Landlords 
ought also at once to unite to press on the Government the expediency of bring- 
ing forward a measure at the commencement of the session for an additional 
grant for drainage-money. ‘The rate of interest fur the last was perhaps too low, 
at a time when interest rose to such a height as was the case in 1847; but those 
taking advantage of it could well afford to pay seven per cent, ason good land I have 
known repeated instances of the entire expense of draining being repaid in three 
years, and in one case a tenant having but three years of his lease to run drained 
his tarm and made it pay. The principle of fostering any trade, whether farming 
or manufacturing, is generally a bad one; but in this case it increases the pro- 
duction of food and gives employment to the labouring classes.” 

Lord Kinnaird is not in a position to depend upon the success 
of his experiment so absolutely that its failure would have been 
ruin; a degree of solicitude which of itself tends not to stimulate 
but to paralyze exertion, for it is a vulgar error that a sense of 
fatal consequences is a wholesome spur to the common run of 
minds. But the recommendations implied in the last of the three 
paragraphs above are remarkable. Lord Kinnaird objects to the 
reduction of rent, but he advises the giving of manure by the 
landlord, or “ assistance” in some other shape; and landlords 
should “ also” obtain grants of Government-money at limited in- 
terest. “On good land” a farmer can “make it pay” in three 
years. Itis clear, you would say, that farmers have not enough 
capital ; but see the conditions demanded for the profitable invest- 
ment: capital is to be obtained, by landlord or farmer, at a limited 
interest; and then the landlord is to “aid” the exertions of the 
farmer, the actual trader in the land—virtually the same as abat- 
ing the rent. Farming therefore will not do on equal terms with 
other trades; so the Protectionists say ; so practical farmers say ; 
and so by implication says the noble Free-trader who sets so good 
an example of active energy. If want of capital were the only 
difficulty, why have not the Cobdens and Birleys, the Morrisons 
and Browns, invested their hundreds of thousands and millions in 
so noble and patriotic a trade? Perhaps Lord Kinnaird’s con- 
ditions sugyest the reason. 

Lord Kinnaird is against the principle of fostering any trade; 
but in this case, he says, “it increases the production of food, 
and gives employment to the labouring classes.” The plea is not 
a bed one; but we do not know how it is reconcileable with Free- 
trade maxims. 

And the worst part of the whole business is, that employment 
for the labouring classes, and subsistence, do not seem to be at all 
convertible ters. Read the accounts in the Morning Chronicle ; 
which we know to be corroborated by other testimony, The 
labourers do not earn enough to support life in its full vigour, nor 
to keep up their full labouring efliciency. And these are the 
labourers engaged in the production of food! The actual system 
of farming, therefore, cannot fairly support its traders or its la- 
bourers : the conclusion is not only asserted by farmers and Pro- 


| tectionists, it stares you in the face from the avowals of Free- 


traders. 

“ The remedy?” everybody asks ; for it is a coward cant of the 
present day, that you must not talk of an evil unless you have 
the antidote in your pocket. None but St. Georges must talk of 
dragons. Yet it is most certain, in all kinds of pathology, from 
medicine to politics, that before you can even devise your remedy 
you must understand your malady; and before you can do that, 
where both patient and doctor are multitudinous, there must be a 
comparing of notes on the symptoms. In the present case especially, 
it is most literally true that men have obstinately refused to look 
at al/ the facts; the entirety of the facts being also most veritably 
and especially necessary to a right comprehension of the parts, 
Yet many have their remedies cut and dried. Among farmers 
there is a decided anti-rent movement, not quite so thoroughly 
Democratic as that which prevails on the lands of the Van Kens- 
slaers in the State of New York, or so Communistic as that among 
the farmers on the Rhine, for it only goes to “reduction”; but 
the principle of interference with “the higgling of the market” 
in that behalf is the same. The Rural Commissioner of the 
Morning Chronicle reports that Socialism is extending among the 
half-starved rustics of Devonshire ; and the Communists will not 
be slow to tell the farmer, that under any form of their doctrine 
there would be xo rents, no chance market, no haphazard labour. 
The Protectionists still keep up their obsolete cry: their remedy 
creates no general hope. The mere empirical Free-trader is not 
quite unshaken in his faith: but the thorough Economist will say 
that agriculture wants its engine system—not merely to apply 
machine power to field work, tor that is but half the process that 
has developed manufacturing arts, but to introduce the minuter 
and more painstaking processes which save waste of material, 
labour, and capital—-which concentrate as well as augment power; 
in short, the Economist will say that agriculture wants its Ark- 
wright. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. <_. 
Unper this head the numerous class of private or subscription 
libraries is not included, but libraries to which the public, or a 


mense advantage to the farmer, and offers au inducement to make the experiment. | portion of the public if the library has been instituted for a spe- 
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cial purpose, is free] admitted ; that is, into which any individual 
decently attired and not prima facie of objectionable demeanour 
can enter, ask for a book and have it, without previous payment, 
letter of introduction, or other preliminary qualification. With 
the exceptions of the Chetham library at Manchester, and the 
hardly less obscure library of the Dissenters in Red Cross Street, 
London, there are no public libraries of this description in the 
United Kingdom; and it may be added, that a similar absence 
of intellectual provision for the community is not to be found 
in any other European state—certainly not in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, nor in the United States of North America. The 
exceptions mentioned of Chetham’s and Dr. Williams’s libraries 
scarcely merit to be so considered, from any present utilities they 
possess ; for they are old or sectarian endowments, whose libraries 
almost exclusively consist of folios of controversial divinity, 
chiefly the theological lore of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. That such deficiency has so long continued, can only be ex- 
plained by the routine excuse so often needed, that public atten- 
tion has never been efficiently directed to its existence. In this, 


however, as in many other things, England is really not poor, or | 


behind other nations in testimonials of the beneticence of a past 
generation ; only her literary depositories are partly latent, or have 
been neglected, like her riches in public records, in charitable 
foundations, or in “woods and forests”; or it may be that they 
have been contemned or overlaid by more recent and valuable ac- 
quisitions, and now require to be unearthed and brought to the 
surface. Even in this matter of book-stores, little doubt can exist 
that careful research in old town libraries, in tbe libraries of 
deaneries, the chapters of cathedrals, bishops’ palaces, parish 
vestries, and other obscurities, would be richly rewarded by valu- 
able treasure-trove, buried in dark nooks or murky crypts, having 
more or less of incomes to maintain them, but into which none 
ever thinks of penetrating any more than into a fever-hospital or 
lazar-house, still less of handling their contents, covered probably 
with the dust and cobwebs of centuries, or, may be, overgrown 
with cholera fungi. 

Information, therefore, is an indispensable preliminary to library 
reform ; and this has been largely contributed by the novel and 
interesting report of Mr. Ewart’s Committee of last session, 
affording valuable and curious intelligence not only on the pre- 
sent condition of the Public Libraries of England, but of the re- 
lation in which they stand to those of other countries. The in- 
quiry was prompted by the success which has attended the forma- 
tion of free galleries, museums of art, and schools of design for 
the people: perhaps literature ought to have had precedency of 
art; though priority is unimportant, provided both sources of 
popular edification be ultimately compassed. Years have now 
elapsed since the National Gallery was formed, and the British 
Museum and Hampton Court Gallery more widely opened, with- 
out any of the evils ensuing that were apprehended, and much 
more of good, from the lively and rational interest manifested by 
throngs of visiters, than was anticipated. Libraries for the pub- 
lic, therefore, urgently appear next on the list of concessions re- 
quiring legislative attention; and this not solely as a popular 
boon, but as an intellectual need of higher claims, long felt and 
admitted but not yet administered to. Gibbon complains, that in 
his time the “ greatest city in the world was destitute of that 
useful institution a public library,” and that “ the writer who 
had undertaken to treat any large historical subject was reduced 
to the necessity of purchasing for his private use a numerous col- 
lection of books which must form the basis of his work.” 
like hardship was imposed on Roscoe in the opulent town of 
Liverpool, ere he could compose his Italian histories. Graham, 


the historian of North America—almost our own country, cer- | 


tainly our own primitive creation—was obliged to remove from 


London to Gottingen for the sole purpose of availing himself of a | 


well-stored and freely accessible public library. Books, indeed, 
are too obviously the tools and raw material of literature—too 
plainly an indispensable guarantee against crude or superficial 
authorship—for the necessity to be dwelt upon; and we shall 
only add a fact not cited by the Committee, namely, that we are 
indebted for our most classic history of England to Mr. Hume’s 
being appointed librarian to the Edinburgh Faculty of Advocates, 
by which he was encouraged, from the great command of books, 
&e, thereby obtained, to commence and luminously complete his 
immortal work, 

Our public libraries and their management are open to five 
prominent objections: the insufficiency in number—insufliciency 
in the supply of books—the superabundant difficulties of access 
in their use—too great stringency in lending them—and too little 
accommodation afforded to evening readers. France contains 109 
public libraries; Belgium, 14; the Prussian States, 44; Austria, 
with Lombardy and Venice, 48; Saxony, 6; Bavaria, 17; Den- 
mark, 5; Tuscany, 9. To all these libraries, Mr. Ewart’s able 
and comprehensive Report states, “admission is granted unre- 
strictedly to the poor as well as the rich, to the foreigner as well 
as to the native.” The libraries of France, says M. Guizot, 


“are accessible in every way: the library is open to every | 


one that comes to read, and the books are lent to every one who 
is a known person in the town.” The libraries of Belgium, says 
M. Van de Weyer, “are a)l accessible to the public: any person, 
without any letter of authorization or introduction, may go into 
them and be supplied with a book if he ask for it.” Equal acces- 
sibility is shown to exist in the libraries of Italy, by M. Libri; 
and in those of Germany, by Mr. Edwards, the intelligent officer 
of the British Museum. In the United States of America they 


The | 


~ oS 
have upwards of a hundred public libraries, most of them sup- 
ported by grants of public money, and the largest portion of 
them entirely open to the public. ee 
Against this munificent array of providings and facilities, 
how meagre and stingy is the figure that England makes!—a par. 
simony, as attested by several of Mr. Ewart’s witnesses, which 
| unquestionably places her literati at a disadvantage, and disables 
| them from competing on equal terms with their Continental 
| neighbours. All our public libraries—that is, all which have an 
pretension to that character—are the libraries of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
| and St. Andrew’s, the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, Queen’s 
| Inns Library in Ireland, Chetham’s Library in Manchester, and 
_ the libraries in London of the British Museum, Redcross Street, 
| Sion College, and the ghost of a library somewhere in West- 
| minster, which, under the shade of the good and pious Archbishop 
| Tenison, has degenerated into a chess and news room for the de- 
| lectation of the neighbouring shopkeepers. In the most opulent 
and populous districts of the Metropolis there is no public library; 
none in Marylebone, in Finsbury, in Pimlico, nor in Southwark, 
| In the City and its precincts, where there are fewer people, and 
| where nobody, while they are there, has time to read anything save 
| a newspaper, price current, or bill of exchange, there are most ]i- 
| braries, and the most valuable literary stores; among them the 
| library of Guildhall, and the choice and well-arranged library of 
the London Institution, with probably a store of manuscript lec- 
tures pertaining to the departed Professors of Gresham College. 
If in the number of her literary depositories England is scant, 
| she appears quite as disadvantageously in an inventory of their 
| contents. Upon this point of comparison Mr. Edwards has in- 
| dustriously collected information, in his Statistical View, p. 22, 
| which was presented to the Committee, and contains a list of 
| the principal libraries of the several capital cities of Europe, ar- 
| ranged in the order of their respective magnitudes. 


| 









| Volumes. 
Paris, National Library.............+sceecesseereeeeeerenes 824,000 
Munich, Royal a  adiaendigtinimaiinmnnianiniidesabiliih 600,000 
Petersburg, Imperial Library ................2eeeeeeeees 446,000 
London, British Museum Library.................sse+++ 435,000 
Copenhagen, Royal Library ..............sseeeeeeeeeeeees 412,000 
| Berlin, Royal Library ............:sssceecseeeeseeeeeeeeees 410,000 
Vienna, Imperial Library ..........+-..ssseeecseeeee eeeee 313,000 
Dresden, Royal Library..........:..ccceceereeeeereeeeeees 300,000 
Madrid, National Library .............-:sceesseeeeeeeeee 200,000 
Wolfenbuttle, Ducal Library...........::0cceeceeseeeesees 200,000 
Stuttgard, Royal Library ............cccccccceseseeesenees 189,000 
Paris, poten SUTIN accvininiaintscsviannenetenanienaibion 180,000 
BERa, BOER BARONET ..cncsccccveccossvccsseccosonssescetens 170,000 
Paris, Genevieve Library .............0ssssssssessesseeees 150,000 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library..............000000000 150,000 
Florence, Magliabecchian Library .. . 150,000 
Naples, Royal Library ............. 150.000 
Brussels, Royal Library.............0..sssseseseeessseeeees 133,000 
Rome, Cassonate Library .............0ssceesscecsseseees 120,000 
Hague, Royal Library ..........csccsessereeeesereneeeeees 100,000 
Paris, Mazarine Library ..............ccecccssesseseseees 100,000 
Binet, Veta TRIOIG cccccnvcecccsctesasecccssoscccescooe 100,000 
Beaman, TNR CINE scsceresscesnecccnessnsieceseceeces 100,000 


| _ The quality of books, more than their number, forms an essen- 
| tial element in an estimate of the relative value of libraries. All 
| the old libraries, whether in the capitals of the United Kingdom 
| or elsewhere, have the serious drawback that they chiefly consist 
of large volumes of theology or ecclesiastical history, which have 
| either been superseded by improved works on the same topics, or 
have lost their interest and relevancy to the existing generation. 
In France, many of the provincial libraries have derived their 
| nuclei from the book collections of the monasteries dissolved at 
the Revolution ; and to the careful preservation of them, and their 
perusal by the people, may be partly attributed the unexpected re- 
action just revealed in the existing state of religious opinions. 
Our Protestant Reformation took a widely different course. The 
monastic libraries were not preserved, but ruthlessly destroyed ; 
or, as Leland records in his Codllectanea, and as he often found in 
perambulating the country soon after the dissolution, people “ fed 
the bakers’ ovens” with them. From books of this description, of 
course, our old libraries have been purified by the Anti-Popish 
tenour of our ecclesiastical movement; and those of a religious 
character that remain, chiefly bear on the tedious controversies 
that hotly raged in the pacific reign of James the First, between 
the Nonconformist divines and their Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
opponents. It follows that, with the exception of the United 
States, there is less probably of what many would consider the 
dross or rubbish of libraries in England than in Continental 
states; and though numerically inferior, they are not in the same 
proportion inferior in sterling and available use. It may be fur- 
| ther observed, that in the return of the numbers of books in foreign 
| libraries—for instance, of the National Library of Paris—pam- 
| phlets are included, which is not the case with the British Mu- 
|seum; and if to this be added the fact that most of our libraries 
| are of more recent foundation, and are aided by valuable private 
| and subscription libraries, our inferiority in literary resources is not 
so great as it would appear by the above numerical presentment. 
Still, our deficiencies are a national reproach, and appear to be 
in course of aggravation rather than diminution in the existing 
spirit of the Government. In 1846 and 1847 the sum voted for 
annual expenditure on the library of the British Museum was 
10,0007.; in 1848 it had dwindled to 8,500/., and in 1849 to 
5,000/. ; which is a less sum, we suspect, by almost one half, than 
has been voted in any year the oldest frequenter of the Museum 
can remember. Nor have any signs been evinced to remit the du- 
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ties directly obstructive to libraries and literature,—as the paper- 
duties, the duties on advertisements and newspapers, the duties on 
the import of books, which last are known to be nugatory for their 
purpose, as well as in intellectual and literary privation ; and while 
‘America and France have been long carrying on an amicable in- 
terchange of the duplicate works of their respective libraries, our 
Vandal Ministers—many of them, too, aspirants, though itis likely, 
from present aversions, unsuccessful aspirants, to literary honours 
—continue supinely indifferent. Abroad, ifa useful or expensive 
work is projected, the Minister of Public Instruction will encourage 
the undertaking, by ordering a large number of copies—in one in- 
stance, according to M. Guizot, to the amount of 15,0001. : but in 
England the compulsory mode is resorted to, of taking works 
from publishers, after the ancient fashion of purveyance in kind ; 
and as to an English First Lord of the Treasury or Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, though he may have money enough for stocking 
the arsenals with a profusion of naval and military stores, he has 
none to spare for the purchase of books. ; : 

In the Committee’s Report and the Minutes of Evidence are 
scattered many admirable suggestions, all obtained at a mini- 
mum of cost : though witnesses—librarians, lecturers, and others— 
were brought from Edinburgh, Dublin, and more distant places, 
the entire expense of them only amounted to eiyhty-six pounds ; 
which is less than the annual cost to the country of a single 
mounted dragoon. Besides the repeal of fiscal duties and the re- 
moval of other obstructions that have been glanced at in the ma- 
nagement of libraries, the Committee recommend as the first step, 
grants by Government, proportioned to the amount of local sub- 
scriptions, for the erection of library buildings. After this difti- 
culty is overcome, donations of books may be expected ; and it is 
a fact, that voluntary gifts have constituted the chief accumula- 
tion of existing libraries—as the British Museum, the Universi- 











ties, and most local libraries. Why, too, not distribute in the | 


Provinces a large portion of the duplicate stock in our Metropoli- 
tan repository, amounting to 52,000 copies? it would be relieved 
by the depletion, and the country would be enriched ; or part of 
the surplus might be assigned to existing subscription libraries, 
on condition of gratuitous access to certain classes in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. 

As to the prudence of rendering public libraries more accessible, 
it is a question disposed of from the experience afforded by the 


exposition of works of art. When we see the flower-beds in the | 
public parks, walks, and gardens, respected—when we remark in | 


the gardens devoted to displays of fireworks, dancing, and other 
nocturnal amusements—whien we see in these places, on the mere 
respectful appeal of proprietors, and at Hampton Court, Kew, 
and Kensington, flowers, shrubs, and trees, continue for a whole 
season unmolested—we cannot indulge for a moment any appre- 
hension from the broad public being admitted to peruse books of 
science and literature. Libraries, with rare exceptions, will con- 
tinue to be frequented, as they have been, by the studious and 
considerate, not the riotous or reckless; the latter feel too much 


of an aversion, or something akin to an awe or dread of them, | 


to be frequent or troublesome visiters. 

Then as to lending books, greater caution would doubtless be 
requisite: there might be loss from this indulgence, as in the 
National Library of Paris, to the amount of some 100/, a year; 


but, as M. Guizot has remarked, how insignificant the loss | 


balanced against the moral and intellectual gain to society! Mere 
name and address are mostly deemed by newspaper proprietors 
sufficient guarantee of their unknown correspondents; and these, 
with the stamping of books, and the exaction in special cases of 
more onerous conditions, would, in our opinion, suffice for public 
libraries. ‘The danger to libraries is not from the public, but from 


bibliomanists and their employés: “those,” says Mr. Colles, “ that | 


I fear most are book-collectors; he who collects for profit has 
little conscience, he who collects from passion has no conscience 
at all.” 

DELAFIELD’S ENTIRE. 
BANKRUPTs are compelled to parade their follies in open court, 


and journalists duly improve the occasion to moralize the tale: Mr. | 


Delafield goes into the Gazette, and the critic goes into the 
morals of Mr. Delatield’s ledger. The obvious fact is the mon- 
strous waste of resources. Here is a young man born not only 
to the world but to a brewery, and yet so wholly unable to appre- 
ciate the bounty of his lot, that he transfers his fortunes from the 
brewhouse to the playhouse—from the vat to the quagmire. A 
hundred thousand pounds was the value of his share of the | 
brewery in 1845; a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of a brewery 
is some thousands a year in the profit on ale and porter; but a | 
hundred thousand pounds sunk in a playhouse has no more | 
marketable value than the horse and accoutrements of Curtius. 
The Times duly notes, that for the yearly income, a single man, | 
Without encumbrances, and with a good digestion, might have 
raf gratification that he could desire; but as Mr. Edward Dela- | 
field was born to his position in trade, he did not know the value | 
of it ; so he let it slip from him, as he would not have done if he 
had earned it by hard work. 

That conclusion is by no means so unquestionable as it seems. 
It is quite true that a man who accumulates a hundred thousand 
aap knows the difficulty of the process, and is more likely to 
keep a fast hold of his gains: it does not follow that he knows 
the value any better than the spendthrift. In one sense, and a 
very true one, you may say that Edward Delatield knew the 


value of money a great deal better than Elwes the miser, since | 
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he got something for the coin that he gave away, whereas the 
miser gets nothing for the treasure that he keeps. The miser has 
the money, but not its value. The spendthrift lives on capital as 

| well as income ; the miser lives on neither. 

| There is some delusion about these bankruptcies. They may 

_derange trade; but do they proportionately diminish produc- 

| tion? Is there a loaf the less because the 100,000/. which 

| stood in Mr. Delafield’s name now stands in somebody else’s, or 
even because the creditors of the 33,000/. unsecured debts do not 
recover their capital? Alack! there is in this country so much 
capital and to spare, that the withdrawal of that amount from 
the money-market—if it is withdrawn—will not cause the price 
of bread to fall by the smallest fraction of a farthing which it is 
possible to state in figures, 

The wonder on this occasion is, that the spenders get so little 
for their money ; a fact which throws the greatest slur on the 
savoir vivre of the day. Mr. Delafield probably got more than 

| the common run of fortune-dispersers, since he had a brief reign 
of that power which has tempted all classes, the management of 
a theatre ; and in his case the reign was of a peculiarly agreeable 
order, as the subjects were all artistical, and many of them 
beautiful; yet when the bankruptcy-law discloses his home, 
it is not of a startlingly enviable kind—a toy house on 
the banks of the Thames, with gewgaw furniture and indif- 
ferent specimens of art. All that a man seems able to do for his 
hundred thousand is still rude and flat. It is almost always so 
when you uncover these things, in England at least. Willow 
Bank was a poor Brummagem casino; Strawberry Hill must 
have been a flat affair; the more one sees into Lord Hertford’s 
menage, the less paradisaic it looks. Fiction is still before fact 
in these :hings. Monte Cristo adorned his wild revenge with 
higher graces ; Cogia Hassan the ropemaker found rea) happiness 
| with his diamond; Noureddin Ali must have had a good deal of 
| ecstacy in his spendthrift fling, though he was a Mussulman and 
ready to sell his Fair Persian: but in all these cases, and many 
more besides, there is some grace of art, some life of heart in the 
tale. Perhaps the difference arises from the fact that it is a poet 
of some kind who makes the tale according to his own genius. 
Perhaps this part of the story never comes out fully in real life. 
Be that as it may, these spendthrift disclosures expose not more 
waste of substance than poverty of invention and skill in the art 
of living, even according to the gay sense. 


EVENTS THAT NEVER HAPPEN. 
CROSS-READINGS are often very ludicrous; but not so much so 
as that sort of moral cross-reading which_mixes up persons and 
things. This is sometimes done of malice prepense; as when 
Charles Lamb made George Dyer circulate the report that the 
author of Waverley was discovered to be “my Lord Castlereagh.” 
Michelangelo Titmarsh, some years back, burlesqued a great dealer 
in moral cross-readings, “the author of the Great Necropolis,” in 
a pseudo biography of Lord Brougham ; who was described as 
having studied in Edinburgh, “ where he formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Judge Jeffreys, Little Jack Horner, and Admiral the 
| Reverend Sir Sidney Smith.” French writers on foreign matters 
are very fertile in such confusions. They have so long, like the 
Athenians and Chinese, been proud of their ignorance of “ outside 
barbarians,” that although they have now forgotten the pride, 
they have not quite forgotten the ignorance. This week, the 
excellent journal the Evénxement puts forth the following biogra- 
phical sketch— 

“ Miss Burdett Coutts, the rich heiress of the Dutchess of St. Alban’s, was in- 
| troduced the day before yesterday at the Elysée, by Lord Normanby. The ru- 
mours of a marriage between Miss Burdett Coutts and M. Louis Bonaparte some 
months since will not have been forgotten. Miss Burdett Coutts is the daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, formerly Member of the English Parliament; who passed 
the first thirty years of his life on the benches of the Whigs, and the last twenty 
years on those of the Tories. The Dutchess of St. Alban’s, who left her immense 
| fortune, bad been well known in the theatrical world as Mrs. Siddons; whose first 
husband was Mr. Coutts, the rich London banker, and whose fortune she sub- 
sequently bestowed on the Duke of St. Alban’s; who was younger than her by 
thirty years, though he descended to the tomb several years before her. The 
Datchess of St. Alban’s died about Jour years ago.” 
It was through the Dutchess Siddons that Sir Francis Burdett 
; acquired his intimacy with Shakspere; and it is understood 
that the marriage is broken off, because Mrs. Siddons’s step-grand- 
daughter will not renounce that English poet who has represented 
Englishmen as victorious in France, quite contrary to the histori- 
cal impressions of M. Thiers. Thus Angela will not be Empress 
of France, nor will the house of Siddons rule from the Rhine to 
the Mediterranean and beyond even unto the Isly. 








PARLIAMENTARY STATISTICS: PRINTED PAPERS. 
There is one department of the business of the House of Commous which, 
viewed cumulatively, presents an imposing enough appearance—the de- 
partment of Printed Papers. The growth of this collection of legislatorial 
wisdom and speculation begins with the first day of the session, receives 
daily sustenance, and does not arrive at mature bulk till three or four 
months after the session has closed: it is the only section of the public 
business towards which every Member, whatever his attainments, may 
contribute a little. The number of Papers, the produce of last session, 
| printed and published up to the present time, amounts to 787; but each 
| paper does not relate to a separate subject. Of this aggregate the following 
! is an analysis. 
lL. Presenrep “ by COMMAND.” 
Reports by Royal Commissioners, Inspectors of 
FRI: FE BR cncskimintvsanariniannenees 
Papers relating to Colonial and Foreign topics, 
Rovenene tabbee, Bie. .ccccccecennsececscescecnserseoes 7 
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Il. Presentep Nor “ BY COMMAND.” 
Bills printed and reprinted so as to include 


RCD RMEES ccsccccscccscecceveccessvsccscesescese 223 
Reports of various kinds, including Reports by 

Select Committees .......0.csccceeseeseeeeeeereeeee LLO 
Returns and Papers on all subjects............066 . 340 


— 673 
Total number of publications............. 787 

These 787 Papers represent at the very least 29,700 large folio pages. 
The session of 1849 lasted six months: this gives 156 working days; aud 
if it be assumed (and the assumption is more favourable than the truth) that 
the Papers were delivered in equal quantities and that all were delivered 
before the prorogation, the Member would have each day an assortment of 
printed documents amounting to 190 pages laid on his table: a deduction, 
however, must be made for the Papers which have been issued since the Ist 
of August; and this being done, the daily supply throughout the session 
may be put down at 170 pages. There is plenty of reading here; but how 
will the case stand with the reader? The man in the play who could tell 
the contents of his newspaper by the smell of it, possessed a gilt which 
would be highly prized by our more conscientious Members. 

The Ministerial contribution to this mass of printing may be regarded as 
comprising the “ Reports ” and “ Papers” presented “ by command,” and the 
larger number of the “ Bills.” 

As regards Members, the “Reports” and the “ Returns and Papers,” 
noted under the second head, together with some of the Bills, may be con- 
sidered as their exclusive creation, acting as individuals or as members of 
Committees “ Select ” and “ Standing.” Of the 110 Reports, 40 were supplied 
by the Select Committees appointed to consider specific subjects; 32 
are made up of Reports by the Admiralty on railway and other projects 
interfering with rivers; the rest may be considered as consisting of re- 
ports of a routine character. The Select Committee which sat on 
the Irish Poor-law published not fewer than thirteen reports, and the 
Lords sent down six of theirs. - [The Irish Poor Relief Bill itself was 
printed four times over before it was finally agreed to by the Commons. } 
Other Select Committees were not so prolific in reports as that on the 
Irish Poor-law. The Committee on the Army and Ordnance Estimates 
produced two reports; the Committee on the Affairs of British Guiana 
and Ceylon, three reports; on the Contract Packet Service, one; on 
Debts due by Foreign Governments, one; on the charge of corruption 
in connexion with the Eastern Counties Railway, one; on Fees in Courts 
of Law and Equity, one; on Irish Fisheries, one; on Friendiy Societies, 
one; on House of Commons Offices, one; on Public Libraries, one; on the 
Militia Estimates, one; on Receivers, Chancery and Exchequer, Ireland, 
two; on Savings-Banks, one; on the Suppression of the Slave-trade, two; 
on Smithfield Market, one; on the Steam Marine Navy, one; on the 
Management of the Woods and Forests, two, &c. &c. In addition to the 
six reports already noticed as having been contributed by the Lords on the 
Trish Poor-law, three reports on the Audit of Railway Accounts, one on 
Colonization from Ireland, and one othe Drainage of Entailed Estates, 
were sent downdy-the Lords. ‘Ur’ the reports produced by the Commons’ 
Cemmittees, that on the Irish Fisheries (Mr. Anstey’s) is one of the bulkiest 
and dearest. It costs 11s.; being within a few shillings of the sum at which 
persons may add to the light reading department of their libraries the 
thirteen reports on the Irish Poor-law. ‘ 

The “ Returns and Papers” come next. These documents contain the in- 
formation which Members move for on specified points; and when it is borne 
in mind that the number of separate publications exceeds 300, it will be ad- 
mitted that the thirst for knowledge was neither easily nor cheaply quenched. 
It is in this field of operation that Members who can make no impression 
upon the House in any other way may excite some attention by loading the 
table with printed papers. An analysis of the “ Returns and Papers” for 
1849 cannot be attempted. ‘They comprise every subject, from a précis 
of the Reports on Concentrated Milk (the curious may procure the 
paper for a halfpenny) upto the most complicated statistics touching the 
working of trade or details illustrative of dead locks in Chancery. Members 
who add largely to this stock of Parliamentary literature are sometimes re- 
minded of the expense. Thus, Lord Drumlanrig, in a fit of parsimony, or of 
despair at the hopelessness of keeping pace with the mass of reading which 
reached him daily, gave notice of his intention to move for an account of the 
expense of the returns moved for by Mr. Hume. 
cussed; Sir George Grey spoke of it as invidious, and an encroachment 
upon the liberty of Members; and the motion was withdrawn amidst some 
merriment, everybody knowing that satire rather than a direct expression 
of opinion was the aim. Mr. Hume has declared that he never moved for 
a return which he did not convert to public use. Should other Members 
be prepared to make a similar declaration, a return of the uses, with the 
date of using, would be curious, and for once worth paying for. 





| BOOKS. | 


SOUTHEY'’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Tue life of Southey was uneventful; its very occurrences derive their 
colour from his opinions rather than from the nature of the acts, though 
circumstances have given much publicity to the leading incidents. His 
early views on politics aud religion, and the enthusiasm with which he 
urged them, excited the hostility of the Pitt Tories; the attacks of 
the Antijacubin giving to his early career a celebrity it would not haye 
attained by itself. When years and experience cooled his enthusiasm and 
altered his views, and he became linked with men who attacked his old 
opinions and some of bis old associates with a coarseness and fury which 
were wrongfully attributed to him, he roused the anger of Whigs and 
Radicals, as he had formerly done that of their opponests. His life wag 
then assailed for the wide extremes of opinion between Wat Tyler and the 
Vision of Judgment or similar strains of loyalty. His quarrels with 
Byrou and the “Satanic School” exposed him to the satirical attacks of 
Don Juan and the Liberal; and their poetical form embalmed his life 
and characteristics in a more enduring shape than the political assaults, 
unless it were the jeux d'esprit of Canning. Hence, the novelty of 
Southey’s biography must be inner rather than outer, and must reler to 
thoughts rather than deeds, 

In this point of view it is worth a full exposition; for, independently 
of his literary eminence, Southey was the head of a class. If Pope set 
the first example of emancipation from patronage or place, showing that 
the time had come when a man of genius might reap a sufficient pecu- 
niary reward by his works,—and if Goldsmith was the first who really 


| addressed the people,—Southey was the original of the modern littéra- 


teur, who follows authorship as a regular profession, and holds the pen 
of a “ ready writer.” Writers, indeed, existed before his time, who were 
ready enough to undertake anything that was offered to them; bat they 
neither brought knowledge to their labour, nor exercised it conscientiously, 
nor were able to live by their wits, at least respectably. In all these 
points Southey was the reverse; for although he had resources apart 
from literature, (lis pension, bis salary as Laureate, and, in the outset, 
160/. a year allowed him by his schoolfellow Mr. C. W. W. Wynn,) yet 
he had family claims upon him through life, and his income from his own 
labours was suflicient for respectable subsistence. 

It is desirable to have a full account of the thoughts of such a man, 
and the gradual changes they underwent. it is also well to be able to 
trace the acquisition of his knowledge; the economy of time, and the 


| steady industry, by which so much was prepared for and written; the 


The proposition was dis- | 


In fact, supplies of statistics relating to trade, law, crime, food, money, 


or anything else susceptible of being broken up and placed in tabular 
shape, may be had almost for the asking. It is worth notice, however, that 
since the Free-trade system came into play, trade statistics have neither 
been called for nor used by the pure Free-traders to the same extent as before. 
The use of that weapon of political warfare is now almost confined to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the occasional assistance of Mr. Janes 
Wilson. The largest dealers in statistics now are the Protectionists; but 
even here, since the removal of Lord George Bentinck, a difference is per- 
ceptible. Lord George Bentinck entered into the statistic war with 
the same gusto that he used to contest the turf. He had a statistic esta- 
blishment of his own, which he worked as vigorously and ingeniously as 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Fonblanque worked theirs; and many an ex- 
citing debate was made to turn upon the relative claims of the rival esta- 
blishments to the palm of accuracy. Lord George Bentinck used to 
offer statistic supplies to Mr. Labouchere, when that gentleman hesicated 


as to the means of his establishment to make good a particular order. | 


Without question, the great cause of delay in assuming a successor to Lord 
George Bentinck arose from the difficulty of finding a man who possessed 
an equal amount of figure-power. Mr. Disraeli could turn details to some 


account provided he had them, but his creative genius did not lie in the | 


arithmetical direction. Lord Granby's ability was doubted, not only as re- 
garded the power of production, but the knack of turning to account. Mr. 
Newdegate is probably the nearest approach to Lord George Bentinck that 
the Protectionist benches afford as regards patient and intelligent industry ; 
but nature has not given him the faculty of turning his talents to eflective 
account in a popular assembly. 


influence that years and outward events exercised upon his opinions 
and his productions. Whether six full-sized and closely-printed volumes 
may not partake a little of the “ne quid nimis,” will be better told when 
gceater progress is made with the work. As regards the correspondence 
in the volume befure us, the book would have been ‘improved by a 
somewhat more vigorous excision; by the omission of mere expressions 
of opinion, or of minor details in reference to other people. As yet, how- 
ever, the extraneous or unimportant inatter is less than might have been 
imagined, 

Nearly a half of tle volume is occupied by a family history and auto- 
biography, by Southey himself. It was begun in the year 1820, when 
the writer was six-and-forty, and was addressed in a series of seventeen 
letters to his friend John May. It brings down the writer’s life and 
reminiscences to the age of fifteen, just befure he had to leave Westmnia- 
ster School for a severe jeu esprit on flogging, which Dr. Vincent, the 
head master, took to himself. But this part contains something more 
than the writer's autobiography. The family history is told at a length 
rather disproportioned to its interest. The dwellings with the furniture 
of his parents and immediate relations are described in a style which par- 
takes of the minutely garrulous. The picture of his own feelings, his 
mind and its progress, the sketches of the various characters in his own 
family and at school, are fuller of interest. Even the foreign matters and 
family genealogy contribute with the biography to form a picture of 
middle-class life and society such as it existed sixty or seventy years 
ago; although not altogether fiee from the wsing-up habit of the profes- 
sional littérateur, aud not devoid of the “longueurs ” which Byron attri- 
buted to * Bob Southey.” 

The second half of the volume relates to Southey’s life from the age of 
fifteen to twenty-five, and consists of his correspondence for the period 
embraced, with a connecting narrative by his son. Its principal topics 
are Southey’s career at college, his rejection of the church from conscien- 
tious motives, his struggling uncertainty in regard to a profession, the 
scheme of Pantisocracy, his literary projects in conjunction with Cole- 
ridge and others, and the composition of Juan of Are and Madoc, with 
many of his minor poems. To this period also belong his first marriage, 
his journey to Spain and Portugal, his appearance beture the world as an 
author, his unsuccessful attempt to study for the bar, his final with- 
drawal from law and London, and his commencement of literature as the 
fixed pursuit of his life, in his twenty-fifth year. 

The facts about Pantisocracy are pretty well known from Mr. Cottle’s 
interesting Reminiscences of Coleridge ; the history of Southey’s epic and 
other poems have been told by himself in the prefaces to his collected 
edition; much incidental information about the whole of this period may 
also be gleaned from various memoirs and the letters of Southey that 
have been published. The interest of this part lies less in the narrative 
of the facts than in the pictures of mind and character. To his intimate 
friends, especially to Mr. Bedford of the Exchequer, Southey pours out 
himself fully upon all subjects, whether public or personal, with feelings 
as enthusiastic as might be supposed from a projector of a society where 
property should be in common, and literature, science, virtue, and what 

* The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Reverend 
Charles Cathbert Southey, M.A., Curate of Plumbland, Camberland, In six volumes. 
Published by Longman and Co. 
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not cultivated by all its members, alternately with the cultivation of the 
pa His style partakes of his feelings. It is verbose, with a touch of 
the schoolboy or “ freshman,” sometimes occupied in turning and point- 
ing periods, sometimes declamatorial, and giving little promise of the so- 
lidity it afterwards attained, though there is its easy flow. Much of this 
raw character, however, passed away with his teens; and the call to 
his opinions to others left him too. In 1798, when in his 
twenty-fourth year, he writes thus to Mr. Wynn. 

« You call me lazy for not writing: is it not the same with you? Do you feel 
the same inclination for filling a folio sheet now, as when in 90 and "91 we wrote 
to each other so fully and so frequently? The inclination is gone from me. I 
have nothing to communicate—:o new feelings—no new opinions, We move no 
longer in the same circles, and no longer see things in the same point of view. I 
never now write a long letter to those who think with me,—it is useless to express 
what they also feel; and as for reasoning with those who differ from me, I have 
never seen auy good result from argument. 1 write not in the best of spirits; my 
mother’s state of health depresses me,—the more so as I have to make her cheer- 
fal. Edith is likewise very unwell; indeed, so declining as to make me somewhat 
ap’ rehensive for the future. A few months will determine all these uncertainties, 
an rhaps change my views in life, or rather destroy them. This is the 
first time that I have expressed the feelings that often will rise. Take no notice 
of them when you write.’ f ’ , 

It is probable, however, that his health had something to do with 
his greater epistolary reticence: anxiety, mental exertion, and a seden- 
tary life, had begun to produce their usual effects; and the volume 


expr ess 


closes with medical advice and a partial suspension of his literary labours. | 


The correspondence exhibits some weaknesses of character, which more 
or less accompanied the author through life; but it also bears witness to 
his honesty of purpose and motive. He declined the church, in which 
he had fair prospects, of family consequence to him, because he could not 
subscribe the Articles. 


yoid of enthusiasm in politics and social philosophy, it was, though a 
youthful, a reasoning, not a headstrong enthusiasm. The critic could 
see the errors of people on his own side; and it does not seem that his 
Christianity was ever altogether shaken, though he held a singular kind 
of Socinianism. 

The sterling firmness and honesty of Southey were shown in his mar- 
riage. The family of Miss Fricker was not in original standing equal to 
his own, and reverses had overtaken them. Ler position is known by 
the lordly personality of one of Byron's couplets: when his aunt Tyler 
was made acquainted with his plans of emigration and marriage, she 
turned him out of doors, on a wet autumn night, leaving him to walk 
home, a distance of nine miles. His uncle Hill, the Chaplain at Lisbon, 
who had supported him at Oxford after his father’s failure, was milder, 
and more politic : he offered to take him to Portugal for a few monihs. 

“Mr. Hill's object in this was partly to take him out of the arena of political 
discussion into which he had thrown himself by his lectures, and bring him round 
to more moderate views, and also to wean hivn if possible from what he considered 
an ‘imprudent attachment.’ In the former object he partly succeeded; in at- 
tempting to gain the latter, he had not understood my father's character. He was 
too deeply and sincerely attached to the object of his choice to be lightly turned 
from it; and the similarity of her worldly circumstances to his own would have 
made him consider it doubly dishonourable even to postpone the fullilment of his 
engagement. nd 7 » 





| ting as easily on his head as upon the beasts which he slaughtered. 


| authors. 


butcher in Bristol, while she managed a school for young ladies about a mile out 
of the town. His business would not necessarily have disqualified her for 
this occupation, (though it would be no recommendation,) Kirke White's 
mother, a truly admirable woman, being in this respect just under like 
circumstances. But Mrs. might, with more propriety, have been a black- 
smith’s wife; as, in that case, Valcan might have served for a type of her husband 
in his fate, but not in the complacency with which he submitted to it, horns sit- 
She was a 
handsome woman, and her children were, like the Harleian Miscellany, by different 
This was notorious; yet her school flourished notwithstanding, and she 
retired from it at last with a competent fortune, and was visited as long as she 
lived by her former pupils. This may serve to show a great improvement in the 
morals of middle life.” 

The following is Southey’s reminiscenve of his dancing-days, and his 
dancing-master, a man of the name of Walters. 

“That poor man was for three years the plague of my life, and I was the 
plague of his. In some unhappy mood he prevailed on my mother to let me learn 
to dance; persuading himself as well as her, that I should do credit to his teach- 
ing. It must have been for my sins that he formed this opinion: in an evil hour 
for himself and for me was it formed; he would have had much less trouble in 
teaching a bear, and far better success. I do not remember that I set out with 





| any dislike or contempt of dancing; but the unconquerable incapacity which it was 


“ When the day was fixed for the travellers to depart, my father fixed that also | 


for his wedding-day; and on the 14th of November 1795, was united at Radelift 
Church, Bristol, to Edith Fricker. Immediately after the ceremony they parted. 
My mother wore her wedding-ring hung round her neck, and preserved her maiden 
name until the report of the marriage had spread abroad, The following letters 
will explain these circumstances, and fill up the interval until his retura. 
To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Esq. 
* * Nov. 21, 1% Nan Swithin, near St. Columbs. 

“ ¢Grosvenor, what should that necromancer deserve who could transpose our 
souls for half an hour, and make each the inhabitant of the other's tenement ? 
There are so many curious avenues in mine, and so many closets in yours, of 
which you have never sent me the key. 

“ ‘Here I am, in a huge and handsome mansion, not a finer room in the county 
of Cornwall than the one in which I write; and yet have I been silent, and retired 
into the secret cell of my own heart. This day week, Bedford! There is a some- 
thing in the bare name that is now mine, that wakens sentiments I know not 
how to describe: never did man stand at the altar with such strange feelings as | 
did. Can you, Grosvenor, by any eifort of imagination shadow out my emotion ? 
. +» She returned the pressure of my hand, and we parted in silence——Zounds ! 
what have I to do with supper!’ ” 

And again he writes to his friend Cottle. 

“To Joseph Cottle, Esq. 





* Falrnouth, 1795. 

“My dear Friend—I have learnt from Lovel the news fiom Bristol, public as 
well as private, aud both of an interesting nature. My marriage is become pub- 
lic. You know my only motive for wishing it otherwise, and must know that its 

blicity can give me no concern. I have done my duty. Perhaps you may 

dly think my motives for marrying at that time sullicieutly strong. Que, 
and that to me of great weight, 1 believe was never mentioned to you. There 
might have arisen feelings of an unpleasant nature at the idea of receiving sup- 
port from one not legally a husband; and (do not show this to Edith) should I 
perish by shipwreck, or any other casualty, I have relations whose prejudices 
would then yield to the anguish of affection, and who would love, cherish, and 
Yield all possible consolation to my widow. Of such an evil there is but a possi- 
bility: but against possibility it was my duty to guard... .. 

“Farewell. Yours sincerely, Roverr Souruery.” 

We will close the present notice with a few gleanings from what after all 
is the most interesting part of the volame—the autobiography. This was 
the state of female education and middle-class morals some eighty years 

0. 
“ Female education was not much regarded in her [his mother’s] childhood. 
The ladies who kept boarding-schools in those days did not consider it necessary 
to possess any other knowledge themselves than that of orna:mental needlework. 
Two sisters, who had been mistresses of the most fashionable school in Hereford- 
shire, fifty years ago, used to say when they spoke of a former pupil, ‘ //er 
Went to school to we’: and the mistress of which, some ten years later, 


was thought the best school near Bristol, (where Mrs. Siddons sent her | 


daughter,) spoke, to my perfect recollection, much such English as this. My mo- 
ther, I believe, never went to any but a dancing-school, and her state was the 
more gracious. But her half-sister, Miss Tyler, was placed at one in the 
neighbourhood under a Mrs. ——, whom I mention because her history is cha- 
Tacteristic of those times. Her husband carried on the agreeable business of a 


soon evident that 1 possessed, produced both, and the more he laboured to correct 
an incorrigible awkwardness, the more awkwardly of course I performed. 1 verily 
believe the fiddlestick was applied as much to my head as to the fiddle-strings 
when I was called out. Bat the rascal had a worse way than that of punishing me. 
He would take my hands in his, and lead me dowr a dance; and then the villain 
would apply his thuib-nail against the flat surface of mine, in the middie, and 
press it tll he left the mark there: this species of torture I suppose to have been 
his own invention ; and so intolerable it was, that at last whenever he had recourse 
to it I kicked his shins. Luckily for me he got into a scrape by beating a boy 
unmercifully at another school, so that he was afraid to carry on this sort of con- 


| test; and, giving up at last all hope of ever making me a votary of the Graces or 
Similar feelings threw him upon the world to | 
find his own bread and that of others as he could; while, though not de- | 


of the dancing Mace, he contented himself with shaking his head and turning up 
his eyes in hopelessness whenever Le noticed my performance.” 

“ The child is father of the man.” Southey’s earliest effort at prose 
(he began to compose verse as early as he could remember) was the type 


| of much of his future writing, a skilful reproduction of other people’s 
| matter. 


“ Sometimes, when Williams was in good humour, he suspended the usual busi- 
ness of the school and exercised the boys in some uncommon manner. For ex- 
ample, he would bid them all take their slates, and write as he should dictate. 
This was to try their spelling; and I remember he once began with this sentence— 
* As I walked out to take the air, | met a man with red hair, who was heir to a 
geod estate, and was carrying a hare in his hand.’ Another time he called upon 
all of a certain standing to write a letter, each upon any subject that he pleased, 
You will perhaps wonder to hear that no task ever perplexed me so wotully as 
this. I bad never in my lite written a letter, except a formal one at Corston be- 
fore the holydays, every word of which was of the master’s dictation, and which 
used to begin ‘Honoured Parents.’ Some of the boys produced compositions of 
this stamp: others, who were a little older and more ambitious, wrote in a trades- 
maulike style, soliciting orders, or acknowledging them, or sending in an account. 
For my part I actually cried for perplexity and vexation. Had I been a block- 
head this would have provoked Wiliams; but he always looked upon me with a 
favourable eye, and, expressing surprise rather than anger, he endeavoured both 
to encourage and shame me to the attempt. To work I fellat last, and presently 
presented him with a description of Stouehenge, in the form of a letter, which 
completely filled the slate. I had laid hands not long before upon the Salisbury 
Guide, and Stonehenge had appeared to me one of the greatest wonders in the 
world. The old man was exceedingly surprised, and not less delighted; and I 
well remember how much his astonishment surprised me, and how much | was 
gratified by his praise. I was not conscious of having done anything odd or ex- 
traordinary, but the boys made ine so; and to the sort of envy which it excited 
among them | was indebted for a wholesome mortification.” 











WILLIAM HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE 
FRIEND.” 
Ir is possible that a book like this might have been written in England, 
but unlikely that it should have been published. There are, no doubt, 
English men and women who might have felt and expressed the senti- 
ment of a respectable “ Werter,” but the Charlotte would hardly have 
printed the correspondence. The story of it is as follows. 

When William Humboldt was in his twenty-first year, (1788,) and a 
student at the celebrated University of Gittingen, he indulged in a brief 
holyday at the baths of Pyrmont. There he met a clergyman and his 
daughter : the daughter, it appears, was then betrothed ; but that did not 
prevent a sentimental flirtation. They walked together, they talked to- 
gether, they sat next each other at the table d’hote, and made a recipro- 
cal impression, The Reverend Dr. Stebbing, in his introduction to the 
selection he edites, says— It was not passion, it was not what is com- 
mouly called love, which had been awakened in their hearts. If such a 
thing be possible between two such people, it was friendship of the high- 
est and most intellectual character, just modified by incipient affection.” 
We should incline to ascribe it to that kindly, impressionable, but rather 
lax nature, which in England we curtly call German seutimentalism, 
Unless the Baron indulged in a little gallantry, when, on the shady side 
of forty, he wrote in answer to Charlotte's first address to him, some 
quarter of a century after their meeting, it would seem that Charlotte's 
betrothed and future husband had a narrow escape from being jilted. 

* Vienna, November 3, 1814, 

“I this morning received your letter of 18th October, and cannot express to 
you how much your remembrance has touched und gladdened me. I have always 
regarded our meeting at Pyrmont as a wonderful ordination of Fate, and you are 
much mistaken if you think you passed over me like a mere fugitive youthful 
apparition. I thought of you very often, and inquired after you frequently, but 
always fruitlessly. 1 believed you were married, and fancied you surrounded by 
children, and moving in a cirele where you had long since forgotten me, and that 
I alone had preserved the recollection of those youthful days. 1 now learn that 
life has been to you a very chequered scene. Had you writtea to me at the time 
your sufferings were at the height, perhaps my auswers might have been of ser- 
vice to you. Believe me, dear Charlotte—(do not be offended at this familiar 
epithet, since these letters will be read by none but ourselves )—human beings 
cannot contide too much in each other. I leara now for the first time, and from 

* Letters of William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A complete editions 
Trauslated from the Second German Edition, by Catherine M. A. Couper, Author of 
“ Visits to Beechwood Farm,” “ Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &c. With a Biographical Notice 
of the Writer. In two volumes. Published by John Chapman. 

Letters to a Lady. By the Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt. From the German. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Stebbing. Published by Hall and Virtue. 
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rself, that I made a deeper impression on you at that time than I had imagined: 
hose lines of my own, [written in the lady's album, and enclosed in the letter 
sent to him,] which I see again after such a lapse of time, are like a voice from 
another world. * * * * You are very wrong when you say that certain impres- 
sions are deeper and more lasting in the mind of woman. [ could prove the con- 
trary to you from your own letter. Are you willing to allow, for it can be no 
reproach, (twenty years have passed since the period of our acquaintance, and 
we shall probably never see each other again,) that I nearly disappeared from 
your memory when I left you? At least you did not remind me of my promise 
to visit you again; the neglect of which has often greatly mortified me—I could 
still indeed point out the seat in the alley where it was made: but a feeling of 
— pedantry, which made me think it impossible I could delay for a week 
longer my return to Gottingen, prevented me. ‘This is to me a certain proof that 
it was not intended we should meet again; and what grieves me most is, that I 
was not destined to impart any lasting joy to your life. Sad or painful feelings 
(of this be convinced) could have no connexion with any intercourse held with 
me. Iam open to no reproach of the kind. To what extent your fate has in- 
terested me, after such a disclosure, you may easily suppose. I have thought 
over it today in many ways: and I entreat of you to resign yourself for a time 
into my hands—to follow blindly my counsel.” 

At the time Wilhelm Von Humboldt was writing thus, he was a mar- 
ried man with a number of children; it is said, devotedly attached to his 
wife, who lived some fifteen years after this effusion, and whose death, it 
is also said, hastened his‘own. His fancy as to the lady’s “children” was 
inaccurate, but she had been married in the year following the eventful 
meeting at Pyrmont, and in five years afterwards was left a widow, with a 
sufficient fortune. This fortune, however, was lost by a nolens-volens loyal 
loan to the Duke of Brunswick, during the disastrous days that followed 
the battle of Jena and the French domination in Germany. Without in- 
come, in middle age, and with broken health, the lady bethought her of 
her youthful companion at the baths of Pyrmont. He had now become 
famous, and more so in politics than in literature. He had risen to diplo- 
matic eminence ; he had even signed the capitulation of Paris, as one of 
the representatives of Prussia; and he was present at Vienna in the same 
capacity. Charlotte therefore wrote to him, in a style in which sentiment 
and business were happily blended; the sentiment being skilfully ad- 
dressed to a man who had reached the turning of forty-five. Humboldt 
could do nothing as regarded the money, but he answered in the gal- 
lant manner we have seen, and what was more to the purpose, in a friendly 
spirit: he insisted on furnishing the lady with a year’s income till she 
could rally; and the correspondence he began in 1814 continued till 
William Humboldt’s death, in 1835; two interviews only, and those 
casual, having taken place between the parties. These letters were che- 
rished by her to whom they were addressed, as the charm of her existence ; 
and she determined that after her death they should not be lost to the 
public—at least about half of them ; the others were withheld, “tas touch- 
ing on matters of too confidential a nature to admit of their being given 
to the world without a species of desecration.” None of the lady’s part 
in the correspondence appears, or her autobiography, (of which a large 


portion of the writing on her part seems to have consisted,) except when | 


occasionally necessary as illustrations of Humboldt’s text. 

The letters are not always very solid or remarkable in their matter, 
speaking absolutely. The interest lies in the circumstances under which 
they were written, and the character of their sentiments and style. Here is 
a gentleman deeply engaged in literature and philosophy, with a wife and 
family to claim his leisure, beginning a correspondence with his ‘dearest 
Charlotte,” calling for her autobiography, and infusing into every topic 
—whether descriptive, narrative, practical, literary, Scriptural, or miscel- 
laneous—a sentinent, tender, romantic, and philosophical. It is a singular 
example, not of the power of memory, hope, and imagination : something 
like Humboldt’s feelings may exist in many minds from the remembrance 
of times “ when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every face: 
And oh! the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 
In many a nameless being we retrace; 
Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know, 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no inore below.” 
The wonder is, the firmness of Humboldt’s impression when the reality 
had superseded romance, and the fertility and industry which enabled 
him to find topics and time for a correspondence whose origin could only 
have had a sentimental basis, and its continuance no object beyond the 
gratification of a sentiment. Perhaps it was “distance lent enchantment 
to the view"; had he constantly met Charlotte, his feeling might have 
cooled or changed. 

Besides the curious attraction we have spoken of, there is an autobio- 
sk ewe interest in the letters, not as regards the lady but William 

umboldt. In writing to her, he seems to have thought on paper, and 


to have m n opi i j for >. 288i | . m oe. “2 . . 
ade a y topic that came before him a subject for the expression | equally consist of that life of the soul, under the influence of which two persons 


of his own inward feelings on it, and sometimes facts connected with his | 


own life. The delicate subject of Charlotte’s marriage is a text on which 
he talks thus, at fifty-seven. 











ings which in themselves are certainly not blameworthy, but which should not he 
the leading ones in such a step. This is hardly conceivable to me. Accordin 

tomy mode of thinking, it would be quite impossible to entertain an idea of pone 
a connexion, unless I had the assured conviction that the one to whom I Was to 
be united was the only one with whom I could enter into such an engagement 
The thought of marriage contracted in a very good and amiable manner, with 
mutual regard and friendship, but without that deep feeling pervading the whole 
being which is generally called love, was always objectionable to me, and it would 
be in opposition to my whole nature to act in such a manner. It is certainly true. 
that only in marriages entered into in the way I describe, do the feelings remain 
the same till death, with those modifications only which are necessarily induced 
by age and circumstances: at the same time, it is as well that this view of things 
is not common, as then there would be few marriages. So many marriages also 
are prosperous which in the beginning do not promise well, that much cannot be 
said against them. In your case, it was evidently consideration for your friend 
that guided you; and this was no doubt a noble feeling arising from the best and 
purest emotions of the human heart. But it frequently happens that the best 
the noblest, and most self-sacrificing feelings, are those which lead to unfortunate 
destinies.” 

Something supernatural would seem to have attended Charlotte’s 
marriage ; which we must conclude was not of the happiest. The pas- 
sage is singular as giving Humboldt’s idea of the spiritual world. 

“ The history of the ghost-like warning is very wonderful: it would be so to 
you at the moment when you first signified your consent to a union which in. 
volved you in infinite suffering; still more wonderful too was it as an announce. 
ment of the death of your mother. 

“ It cannot be denied that you did really hear yourself called. It is equally 
certain that no mortal man called you, in the entirely secluded solitude in which 
you heard the warning voice. In yourself you heard the voice which appeared to 
you to strike your external ear, and in you the voice resounded. There are no 
doubt many who would explain this as self-delusion; who think that a man may, 
in a natural manner and without any contact of the earthly with the spiritual, 
but merely through an inward emotion which affects his mind, his imagination, 
his blood itself, believe that he perceives something external to himself. That it 
may be so, and sometimes is so, | cannot deny, nor that with certain men in cer- 
tain circumstances it has been otherwise. You say that you have latterly adopted 
the opinion which is laid down by Jung-Stilling in his Theory of the Doctriue of 
Spirits, (1 have not read the work,) that those who have gone before us, being 
possessed of clearer powers of mental vision, encompassing us with love, and often 
wishing to protect us, seek to make themselves known to us for the purposes of 
warning; and that in order to effect a deeper impression upon us, they avail them- 
selves of some significant and important event; whence it arises that they are 
able to place themselves en rapport with us; and this depends upon the degree in 
which the spiritual condition is free from the influences of the external senses. In 
this free condition, into which no one can bring himself at will, you perhaps be- 
lieve yourself to have been, in that frame of mind when, setting aside all ordinary 
considerations, you wrote down the conclusions at which you had arrived. These 
remarks of yours have been deeply thought over and felt. Undoubtedly there is 
a quiet, mysterious presence, not comprehended by earthly senses, which surrounds 
us without our being aware of it; and why should not this veil be raised for a 
moment and give a transient view of what in this life leaves no perceptible trace ? 
You were here in a moment warned how you should write down a thought till 
now known only to yourself; to make one stroke of the pen which should involve 
your life in many unhappy embarrassments: you were warned by the voice which 
was soon to be no more, and, as you remark, in order to lead you more certainly 
to reflect upon it, the precise moment was significantly marked; for your mother 
died a week afterwards at that very moment. Manifestly it was not of this 
world. It was one of those signs which are sometimes, though seldom, made to 
us from a region separated from us during this life by an impassable gulf. I 
thank you very much that you have not omitted mention of this.” 

The following contains some deep and just reflections on friendship, 
love, and marriage, well expressed ; the colouring of the style appropriate 
to the nature of the theme. 

“You must be about four years younger than myself; but I now remember 
that 1 am not accurately acquainted with the year of your birth. Send me this 
information once again. I always consider it a matter of importance to know 


| accurately the age of those I like, especially when they are temale friends. I 


entertain peculiar opinions upon this subject, and prefer women of more advanced 
years to the more youthful: even external charms, in my opinion, continue to exist 
much longer than is generally allowed to be the case; and those mental qualities 
which particularly delight us are decidedly heightened by years. 

“I never desired at any period of my life to hold a near position either to a girl 
or woman much younger than myself; least of all could | have married under 
such circumstanees. | am convinced that such marriages are not usually pro- 
ductive of happiness: they generally lead the man to treat his wife as a child; 
and whenever there exists much discrepancy in point of age, it is impossible that 
that freedom of intercourse should take place which tends to the mental eleva- 


| tion and happiness of both parties, or that that pure stream of thought and senti- 


“ You had told me before that when I became acquainted with you at Pyrmont | 


you were engaged to be married, but that the engagement was not publicly de- 
clared. I was much surprised at this; I had not the slightest idea of it when we 
met. The manner in which this connexion was formed has certainly something 
very peculiar and remarkable. But whatever may be said and thought on such 
occasions, it certainly appears, as you very justly remark, that an eternal destiny 
governs the connexion of events, so that no one can avoid the fate which is to pre- 
pare him for his higher destination, upon which it properly speaking depends. 1 
am quite of your opinion, that it is not to be supposed that Providence should 
vouchsafe to care for what we call happiness and misery. Depressing as this may 


— at first sight it is at the same time elevating to think that we are esteem- | v 
| once recognized the emotion of love, much less arrived at the consciousness of its 


ed worthy of a higher improvement. There is an extraordinary chain of events 
in such destinies as yours began so early to be. Even when we are not urged on 
by others, and cannot clearly say what impulse urges us on, we may yet approach 
an object, or draw a destiny upon ourselves, whilst we have almost a feeling that 


it would have been better to have repelled it. It really appears that you have | 


done less to involve yourself in the fate which was prepared for you, than that you 
have borne it for the love of 


case is very common in which, without any inclination or even in opposition to 


friend, and have not struggled against it. ‘The | 
’ 


| 
| 


ment shouid flow between them which peculiarly constitutes all that is blissful 
in the intercourse betwixt the two sexes. Equality of mind is indispensably 
necessary in the married state; and the man can only expect to find happiness in 
this condition when the wife, as far as the powers of her nature will permit, and 
yet with the full independence of womanhood, yields to his opinions and re- 
cognizes his will as her own. But I have departed from the subject of your 
narrative. 

“It was a very peculiar, but, in the innocence of a progressing mind not yet 
unfolded to itself, a very natural and praiseworthy state of heart, which led you 
most ardently to desire to possess a friend, to the exclusion of every other wish. 
In this we recognize cleariy the difference between love and friendship: both 





meeting each other, and appearing individually to give up their existence the one 
to the other, yet receive it back again in a brighter and purer form. A man must 
possess some external object to which he can attach himself, upon which he may 
work with all the collected powers of his existence. But although this inclina- 
tion is common to all, yet it is the privilege of the sensitive and highly-cultivated 
soul alone, to feel the desire, the aspiration after true friendship and true love. 
Minds less delicately constituted, or blunted by the world, form but transitory 
and changing attachments; they never attain to the tranquillity which results 
from a perfect exchange of sympathy. Viewed in reference to each other, love 
and friendship, under every form and circumstance, differ in this respect, that 
the former is always coloured with sensuality: but this does not militate against 
its excellence, for even a sensual inclination may comprehend within itself the 
greatest purity. Love originates in the very soul, and changes the nature of all 
things subjected to its unspotted brightness. In young girls who have never 


existence in themselves, it is nevertheless this emotion which lies veiled under the 
guise of friendship: these two feelings are not yet clearly and definitely separately ; 
but as womanhood approaches every emotion passes insensibly into that of love. 
Even friendship, as it exists between two persons of the same sex, is at this 
period of life more energetic, more passionate, more yielding and sacrificing ; and 
although at a more advanced age friendship may lead us to perform the same 
actions, yet at an early stage of life it manifests itself differently,—the tone of the 


inclination, from a variety of reasons, such connexions are entered into with feel- | emotion is more glowing, the soul is more thoroughly penetrated, and it shines 
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through it with a clearer and warmer light. This was certainly your case at 
that time, dear Charlotte, in reference to your friend. 
“J desire very much that you should continue your narrative. I perceive 


no difficulties standing in the way of the completion of the first part; but after | 


a time, serious events, and to some extent sad and heavy trials, have to be nar- 
rated. Here, dear Charlotte, I leave it wholly for your own emotions to decide 
whether you can proceed further with the subject. It must depend completely 
upon yourself whether you can bear to awaken memories which, although they 
belong to a time long since gone by, may nevertheless still give you pain. Take 
care of yourself; believe, indeed, that this is necessary for my mental tranquillity. 
am often much afraid that you exert yourself too much in your occupations; 
I would fain have it otherwise. Now farewell, dear Charlotte, and believe me 
yours unchangeably and devotedly, H..” 

The subject of marriage, especially of marriages of convenience or 
sacrifice, is well continued here. 

« Jt happens now much less frequently than formerly that young persons are 
compelled to marry those who are by no means the objects of their choice. This 
leads me to think that the world is much better, more gentle and more just. We 
then for the first time learn to elevate ourselves above exte:ual circumstances and 
conditions, when we come to know how to secure internal happiness; and although 
it sometimes happens that, to obtain this end, false and deceptive courses are pur- 


sued, yet on the whole much is gained by this justice and mildness, by this re- | 


cognition of the freedom of the person to decide, whose future life is involved in 
the decision. 

“ Under compulsory circumstances, nothing can be worsé than the adoption of 
a resolution similar to that formed by your friend, namely, to enter upon a new 
engagement without renouncing a previously-formed connexion. When this is 
the case, although the purest sacrifice may be made and the greatest morality ob 
served, yet it is an unnatural state of heart; it is a union which can never receive 
that spiritual blessing without which nothing thrives. You think that the second 
marriage did not secure to her the expected amount of happiness; and this can 
scarcely ever fail to be the case. ‘The first charm of an early love, formed in ac- 
cordance with one’s desires, which does not hastily pass away, but unites with 
every emotion, giving happiness to all, is blunted by deferred hope; it forms for 
itself a picture in the distance, which after a time ceases to correspond with truth. 
Union with a man under circumstances wanting in all that belongs to the married 
state necessarily implants a thorn in the heart, which continues to exist even 
when the grave has received him, and when he no longer has it in his power to 
excite disquieting emotions. 
no happiness can exist.” 

These extracts will sufficiently indicate the tone and style of the work ; 


but they can convey no idea of its variety of topics, which embrace what- | 


ever “comes uppermost,” and possess considerable biographical in- 
terest, often mingled with sensible reflections on life. Of the two publi- 
cations before us, the best, of course, is Catherine Couper's, in the two 
volumes published by Mr. Chapman ; as it is a translation of the whole 
of the letters, illustrations, and explanations, as left by the lady for 
publication. The selection edited by the Reverend Dr. Stebbing—or 
rather the portion, for it stops at the year 1825—is a much cheaper 
and more unpretending affair; but it may give a sufficient idea of the 
nature of this curiosity of literature. 


M‘LEAN'S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE HUDSON’S 
BAY TERRITORY.” 

Mr. M‘Lean entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1820-21, when it had just been strengthened by a coalition with its rival 
the North-western Company. With the exception of a five or six months’ 
trip to England in 1842-'43, he continued actively engaged in the service 
for a quarter of a century. In spite of promises, he passed the greater 
part of that time in an inferior position ; the range of his service extend- 
ing from Labrador and the shores of Hudson’s Bay to New Caledonia on 
the further side of the Rocky Mountains, amid the head waters of Fraser's 
River, and from the boundaries of the United States to beyond the 60th 
degree of latitude, on the banks of the Mackenzie River. After some 
twenty years’ service, and, as he alleges, unfair treatment in delaying his 
promotion, Mr. M‘Lean was appointed a chief trader; the income from 
which post in 1841, was, 120/. per annum. Even this fortune was not 
enjoyed in comfort. Ie was hardly treated by Governor Simpson, and 
in fact degraded, being superseded in a district to which he was appointed : 
he therefore resigned, in 1844. 


Not much of new geographical information is furnished by Mr. | 


M‘Lean’s volumes, except as regards the interior of Labrador: in 
that country he was stationed for several years, and he explored 
it from Esquimaux Bay in the Straits of Belleisle to the Bay of Un- 
gava. The chief value of the book consists in its picture of life in the 
Hudson's Bay service,—the hardships to be undergone, the privations to 
be endured, the dangers to be encountered in the conduct of the everyday 
business of the Company, in a region where a journey involves an irk- 
some and riskful navigation, a laborious portage, in winter excessive cold, 
and in summer great heats with frequent attacks of musquitoes and other 
insects. In the remoter districts, bodily hardships are not alone to be 
encountered. The passions of the intoxicated or superstitious and some- 
times the justly-provoked Indian, are to be met by a ready resolution and 
a high hand ; which, however, are sometimes possessed in vain, and the 
Company’s servants fall victims to violence or treachery. Yet such is 
the ennui in the dreary solitude or monotonous routine of the “ forts” or 
stations in the higher latitudes of the interior, that hardship and danger 
are welcomed as reliefs from the blank tedium vite in the Hudson's Bay 
territory. 

When all this is considered, it may fairly be a matter of wonder that 
persons with great energy, a capital constitution, since no others 
could stand the service, and some education, without which they could 
not discharge its duties, are readily found to embark in such an employ. 
The first reason probably is, that they are “caught young.” The second, 
that delusive notions are entertained of the service. The “ liberality ” 
of the Company has been a standing theme with British and American 
travellers, who have only seen the principal forts, or whose reception has 


been prepared for in consequence of official orders and when the tra- | 


vellers have been known to contemplate print. Ience, the Company 
have had a higher reputation for the good living to be found in their 


* Notes of a Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By John 
M‘Lean. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 


Thus that internal tranquillity fails without which | 


service, the comparative easiness of the life, and the general liberality of 
their treatment, than late inquiries would seem to show that they deserve. 
The brother of the Arctic discoverer Simpson left the service in disgust ; 
and infused many complaints of his own ill-usage and that of others 
into the Life of his brother, with rather fierce attacks upon Governor 
| Simpson: but there was a tone about his style that induced mistrust. 
| Mr. Fitzgerald lately examined the history and general character of the 
| Company ; testing their professions and conduct by scattered rays of 
| evidence ; and left an ill impression as the result of his inquiry. Mr. 
| M‘Lean comes with a particular narrative of his own hard treatment, 
| various statements of partiality and injustice as regards other officers, 
| and an account of the Company's neglect of the moral and physical 
wellbeing of the Indians, and their opposition to Protestant mission- 
aries, all which contrasts remarkably with the panegyrics we have so 
frequently heard. These, indeed, are only explainable on the considera- 
tion we just threw out—that the favourable reports originated with 
writers who visited only the principal or show places, and got about as true 
an idea of the state of affairs at the lesser interior stations as a traveller 
in Russia, escorted by the Imperial authorities, would have of the true 
| state of things there. Some allowance is to be made for the fact that Mr. 
M‘Lean is smarting under the sense of long neglect—of, as he alleges, an 
unfair preference to favoured rivals, and a long course of ill-treatment ; 
but many of the facts hardly admit of colour, and do not refer to him- 
self. 

Any judgment on these controversial matters, however, is best formed 
by a perusal of the volumes. Our extracts will chiefly relate to the ad- 
venturous part of the narrative. The following is an example of the 
unpleasantnesses to which the Hudson's Bay “ travellers” are exposed. 

“T had a still more narrow escape in the month of March ensuing. I had been 
on a visit to the post under my own immediate charge, termed head-quarters par 
excellence; returning to the post alone, I came to a place where our men, in order 
to avoid a long detour occasioned by a high and steep hill coming close to the 

| river, were accustomed to draw their sledges upon the ice along the edge of a 
| rapid. About the middle of the rapid, where the torrent is fiercest, the banks of 
| the river are formed of rocks rising almost perpendicularly from the water's edge; 
| and here they had to pass on a narrow ledge of ice, between the rock on the one 
side and the foaming and boiling surge on the other. The ledge, at no time very 
broad, was now reduced, by the falling in of the water, to a strip of ice of about 
eighteen inches or little more adhering to the rock. The ice, however, seem 
| perfectly solid, and I made no doubt that with caution I should succeed in pas- 
sing safely this formidable strait. 
“ The weather having been very mild in the fore part of the day, my shoes and 
| socks had been saturated with wet, but were now frozen hard by the cold of the 
approaching night. Overlooking this circumstance, I attempted the dangerous 
passage; and had proceeded about half-way, when my foot slipped, and I suddenly 
| found myself resting with one hip on the border of ice, while the rest of my body 
| overhung the rapid rushing fearfully underneath. 1 was now literally in a state 
of agonizing suspense: to regain ny footing was impossible; even the attempt to 
; move might precipitate me into the rapid. 

“ My first thought indeed was to throw myself in, and endeavour by swimming 

to reach the solid ice that bridged the river a short distance below; a glance at 

| the torrent convinced me that this was a measure too desperate to be attempted; 
I should have been dashed against the ice, or hurried beneath it by the current. 
But my time was not yet come. Within a few feet of the spot where I was thus 
suspended in sublimis, the rock projected a little outward, so as to break the force 
of the current. It struck me that a new border of ice might be formed at this 
place, under and parallel to that on which I was perched: exploring cautiously, 
therefore, with a stick which I fortunately had in my hand, all along and beneath 
me, I found my conjecture well founded; but whether the ice were strong enough 
to bear me, I could not ascertain. But it was my only hope of deliverance: letting 
myself down therefore, gently, I planted my feet on the lower ledge, and, clingin 
— the tenacity of a shell-fish to the upper, I crept slowly along till 1 reac 
and.” 

Familiarity, if it does not always breed contempt, at least diminishes 
surprise. When some of the geological conclusions respecting the vege- 
table and animal remains were promulgated, they seemed so strange as 
to induce the idea of a totally different state of things—an unnatural 
nature, as it were. More extensive observation of causes in actual 
operation with reference to geological phwnomena, have lessened the 
feeling, by showing that similar occurrences are taking place contempo- 
raneously, if upon a less scale, This land-slip is an example. 

“ As we ascended the river, the scenery became beautifully diversified with hil} 
and dale and wooded vallies, through which there generally flowed streams of 
limpid water. I observed at one place a tremendous land-slip, caused by the wa- 
ter undermining the soil. Trees were seen in an inverted position, the branches 
sunk in the ground and the roots uppermost ; others with only the branches ap- 
pearing above ground; the earth rent and intersected by chasms extending in 
every direction; while piles of earth and stones, intermixed with shattered limbs 
and trunks of trees, contributed to increase the dreadful confusion of the scene. 
The half of a huge bill had tumbled into the river, and dammed it across, so that 
no water escaped for some time. The people of Dunvegan, seeing the river sud- 
denly dry up, were terrified by the phaonomenon; but they had not much time to 
investigate the cause: the river as suddenly reappeared, presenting a front of 
nearly twenty feet in height, and foaming and rushing down with the noise of 
thunder.” 

The following passage of the Peace River through the Rocky Moun- 
tains is curious from the circumstance of the stream being navigable: in 

| such situations it is generally too precipitous for use. 

“The Rocky Mountains came in view on the 8th October, and we reached 
the portage bearing their name on the 10th; the crossing of which took us eight 
days, being fully thirteen miles in length, and excessively bad road, leading some- 
times through swamps and morasses, then ascending and descending steep hills, 
and for at least one-third of the distance so obstructed by fallen trees as to render 
it all but impassable. I consider the passage of this portage the most laborious 
duty the Company's servants have to perform in any part of the territory; and, 
as the voyageurs say, ‘ He that passes it with his share of a canoes cargo may 
call himself a man.’ ° = ’ : 

“ After passing the portage, the Rocky Mountains reared their snow-clad sum- 
mits all around us, presenting a scene of gloomy grandeur that had nothing 

| cheering in it. One scene, however, struck me as truly sublime. As we pro- 

| ceeded onward, the mountains pressed closer on the river, and at one place ap- 

proached so near that the gap seemed to have been made by the river foreing @ 

| passage through them. We passed in our canoes at the base of precipices t 

| rose almost perpendicnlarly, shove ve on ite ite to = 6 
4,000 feet! After passing through these magnificent portais, the } Be" 
cede to a consideralte diotanee; the space intervening between them and the river 
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being a flat, yielding timber of a larger growth than I expected to find in such a 
situation.” ; 

Mr. M‘Lean’s station in Labrador was an experiment made with the 
view of diseovering whether the country had sufficient fur-bearing ani- 
mals to justify the establishment of a series of posts. Independently of 
his own adventures, Mr. M‘Lean gives some account of Governor Simp- 
son’s obstinacy and mismanagement, and the beneficial effects to the 
Company from his own advice: but we will pass these for a hairbreadth 
escape by sea. 

“ After seeing my couriers off, I left Mr. Erlandson with two men to share his 
solitude, and reached the sea without experiencing any adventure worth notice. 
Proceeding along the coast, I was induced one evening by the flattering appear- 
ance of the weather to attempt the passage of a deep bay; which being accom- 
apes there was little danger of being delayed afterwards by stress of weather. 

his step [ soon had cause to repent. The sea hitherto presented a smooth sur- 
face ; not a breath of wind was felt, and the stars shone out brightly. A few 
clouds began to appear on the horizon; and the boat began to rise and fall with 
the heaving of the sea. Understanding what these sigus portended, we imme- 
diately puiled for the shore; but had scarcely altered our course when the stars 
disappeared, a tremendous noise struck upon our ears from seaward, and the 
storm was upon us. In the impenetrable obscurity of the night not a trace of 
land could be discovered; but we continued to ply cur ours, while each succeeding 
bdillow threatened immediate destruction. 


that he saw breakers ahead in every direction; and escape appeared to be next to 
impossible. My crew of Se.ttish islanders, however, continued their painful ex- 
ertions without evincing by a murmur the apprehensions they must have felt. 
The crisis was now at hand. We approached so near to the breakers that it was 
impossible to avoid them; and the men lay on their oars, expecting the next mo- 
ment would be their last. 

“ In such a situation the thoughts of even the most depraved naturally carry 
them beyond the limits of time; and by these thoughts, 1 believe, the soul of 
every one was absorbed: yet the men lost not their presence of mind. Suddenly, 
the voice of the look-out was heard amid the roar of the breakers, calling our at- 
tention to a d»rk breach in the line of foam that stretched out before us, which he 
fancied to be a channel between the rocks. A few desperate strokes brought us 
to the spot; when, to our unspeakable joy, we found it to answer the man’s con- 
jecture; but so narrow was the passage that the oars on both sides of the boat 
struck the rocks: a minute afterwards we found ourselves becalmed and in safety. 
The boat being moored, and the men ordered to watch by turns, we lay down to 
sleep as we best could, supperless, and without having tasted food since early 
dawn.” 

A good many sketches of the various tribes of Indians are scattered 
through the book: of which we will spare room for one, descriptive of 
an entertainment by the Indians of New Caledonia, for the germs it con- 
tains of lyric and dramatic poetry. 

“In the beginning of the winter we were invited to a feast held in honour of a 
great chief, who died some years before. ‘The person who delivered the invitation 
stalked into the room with an air of vast consequence, and strewing our heads 
with down, pronounced the name of the presiding chief, and withdrew without ut- 
tering another syllable. To me the invitation was most acceptable: although I 
had heard much of Indian feasts, I never was present at any. 

“ Late in the evening we directed our steps towards the ‘ banqueting-house, 
a large hut temporarily erected for the occasion. We found the numerous guests 
assembled and already seated round ‘ the festive board’; our place had been left 
vacant for us; Mr. Dease taking his seat next tothe great chief Quaw, and we, 
his Meewidiyazees, (little chiefs,) in succession. The company were disposed in 
two rows; the chiefs and elders being seated next the wall, formed the outer, and 
the young men the inner row; an open space of about three feet in breadth inter- 
vening between them. Immense quantities of roasted meat, bear, beaver, siffleu 
or marmot, were piled up at intervals, the whole length of the building; berries 
mixed up with rancid salmon oil, fish-roe that had been buried under ground a 
twelvemonth, in order to give it an agreeable flavour, were the good things pre- 
sented at this feast of gluttony and flow of oil. The berry mixture and roes were 
served in wooden troughs, each having a large wooden spoon attached to it. 
The enjoyments of the festival were ushered in with a song, in which all joined— 

“**T approach the village, 

Ya ha he ha, ya ha haha; 
And hear the voices of many people, 
Ya ha, &c. 
The barking of dogs, 
Ya ha, &c. 
Salmon is plentiful, 
Ya ha, &c. 
The berry season is good, 
Ya ha, &c.’ 

* + * a 

“The gormandizing contest ended as it began, with songs and dances; in the 
latter amusement, however, few were now able to join. Afterwards ensued a rude 
attempt at dramatic representation. Old Quaw, the chief of Neckaslay, first ap- 
peared on the stage, in the character of a bear—an animal he was well qualified 
to personate. Rushing from his den, and growling fiercely, he pursued the hunts- 
man, the chief of Batine portage, who defended himself with a long pole; both 
parties maintained a running fight, until they reached the far end of the build- 
ing, where they made their exit. Euter afterwards a jealous husband and his 
wife, wearing masks (both being men). The part these acted appeared rather 
dull: the husband merely sat down by the side of his ‘frail rib,’ watching her 
motions closely, and neither allowing her to speak to nor look at any of the young 
men. As to the other characters, one personated a deer, another a wolf, a third 
a strange Tsekany. The bear seemed to give the spectators most delight.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
‘a. By the Honourable R. Dundas Mur- 





0 

The Cities and Wilds of Andaluc 
ray. In two volumes. 

Hands not Hearts; a Novel. 

Panthea, the Spirit of Nature. 
of Science,” &c. 

Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
rend Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. 
In six volumes. Volume I. 

Notes of a Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By 
John M‘Lean. In two volumes. 

Letters of William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A complete edi- 
tion. Translated from the Second German Edition, by Catharine M. A. 
Couper, Author of “ Visits to Beechwood Farm,” &c. With a Biographi- 
cal Notice of the Writer. In two volumes. 


A Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of God to a Poor Unwor- 
thy Creature, during the time of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion and 
to the Revolution in 1688. By John Coad, one of the Sutierers. 

{In his History of England, Mr. Macaulay mentions with approbation the manu- 
acript narrative of one Jolin Coad, as containing “the best account of the suf- 


By Janet W. Wilkinson. In three volumes. 
By Robert Hunt, Author of “ The Poetry 





Edited by his Son, the Reve- | 








——_——. 
ferings” of those persons engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion, whose lives were 
saved by transportation to the West Indies. The attention thus drawn to 
Mr. Coad’s Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences has induced its ub- 
lication, in the old-fashioned style of printing which Messrs. Longman i 
used in several books of a more fictitious character. 

John Coad was certainly what in profane parlance would be called a “ lucky 
man.” Desertion was added to the crime of rebellion; for he was called out as 
one of the train-bands to oppose Monmouth, and took an opportunity of goin 
over tohim. Afterwards, as a condemned prisoner, he was, by connivance 6 
the oflicer in command, allowed to substitute himself for a man who preferred to 
take his chance in England rather than be sold as a slave to Jamaica; and he 
had several nice escapes before he set sail. At Jamaica his lot was cast jp 
pleasant places. Jolin Coad’s master was of a serious turn; the plantation ip 
which he was located was in a religious neighbourhood; and John, after some 
persuasion, undertook to expound the gospel; and several outlines of his exercises 
embodied in his book, are really beyond the average of sermons. At the Revolu- 
tion, the indentured apprentices expected their freedom; but some difficulties 
were thrown in the way by their masters and the Governor. These would seem 
to have been overcome by the wisdom and firmness of John Coad; though there 
is an unlucky hiatus in the manuscript, just as John is about to wait upon the 
“ Governour, the Earl of Inciqueen.” 

The book is a curious specimen of the sturdy and (in relizious topics) well-in- 
formed mind of the Protestant handicraftsman of that day—for John Coad was g 
carpenter. It is also equally curious as an individual portrait. We cannot, how- 


: ane SR | ever, receive itasa “ best ” accé of the “ sufferings” of the “rebels” tran: 
“ The horrors of our situation increased; the man on the out-look called out | SY" Tecelve itasa best” account of the “ sufferings” of the “ rebels” transported 


during the Bloody Assizes. Beyond the inevitable separation from home, and the 
equally inevitable heat of the climate, John Coad seems to have suffered very 
little; to have enjoyed, in fact, as much leisure and freedom as any artisan at 
home, and much more consideration. His sufferings were on shipboard, in com- 
mon with his fellows; and they seem to have resembled those of the steerage pas- 
sengers of our day, as described by several writers, and as shown by the oeca- 
sional deaths as given in the newspapers. ] 

The Solitary, and other Poems. With The Cavalier, a Play. By Charles 
Whitehead. 

[Mr. Whitehead rather possesses poetical manner than poetical spirit. This 
collection exhibits smoothness, sound, and all the external counterfeits of poetry; 
but it wants that v/s vivida which shioes through ruggedness of metre and over- 
comes imperfect expression. Possibly as a consequence of this deficiency, the 
author wants subject and matter; and, where there is a tale, probability of story. 
The Solitary is a species of imitation of Childe Warold; but wanting its nar- 
rative, its events, its varied scenes and persons, as well as its originality and 
genius, with the personal interest attending upon Byron. “ The Solitary” is 
merely a series of descriptive and reflective stanzas, strung together in a not very 
clear way. The story of “ The Cavalier” is that of a young lord who inveigles 
a married lady into a questionable house, and, attempting violence, is stabbed; 
while the lady is by perjury condemned for murder. “ The Story of Jas 

Brooke” is an imitation ot the simple ballads of Southey and Wordsworth ; but 
the style only is attained: the tale is unlikely, and without breadth or object. } 

History of Great Britain and Ireland; with an Account of the Present 
State and Resources of the United Kingdom and its Colonies. By Henry 
White, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, &c.; Author of ‘ Elements of 
Universal History,” &c. With a Map of Great Britain and Ireland. 

[Two distinct objects distinguish Mr. White’s abridgment. One is, that he 
embraces Ireland and Scotland in his narrative. Another and a more useful 
feature is, that he gives greater attention than is usual to the character of the 
country and the condition ef the people at every leading epoch; including notices 
of commerce, the arts, literature, and learning. There is somewhat ot novelty 
in his views and his treatment. He brings great exploits to the test of common 
sense, and their operation upon human happiness; and mingles with his narrative 
a good deal of critical remark. This J/istory of Great Britain and Ireland 
contains many facts, and much information, written in the manner of the day. } 

A Course of Lectures on Modern History; to which are added, Historical 
Essays on the Beginning of Our History, and on Cwsar and Alexander. 
By Frederick Schlegel. Translated by Lyndsey Purcell and R. H. White- 
lock, Esqs. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

English History for Children. By the Reverend J. M. Neal, M.A., Warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinsted. Third edition. 

The Georgics of Virgil. Translated by W. H. Bathurst, M.A., Rector of 
Barwick-in-Elmet. 

{ Mr. Bathurst's reason for a new translation of the Georgics—that he has “ not 
inet with one which appears to do justice to that beautiful poem "—is not alto- 
gether a valid one as regards his own version, any more than his opinion is cor- 
rect that Sotheby excels Dryden. In the style of his work a contemporary always 
has an advantage over his predecessors so tar as regards readers of his own age; 
and this advantage Mr. Bathurst of course possesses. He is also successful in 
conveying a good idea of the scope and information of Virgil, though in rather a 
literal way: the translation, if not very spirited, is very plain. It is also more 
readable than might have been supposed. ] 

Lvercitationes lambica; or Original Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse, 
consisting of passages from Scottish and other Poets paraphrased and ar- 
ranged for translation into Greek Iambics: to which are prefixed, the 
Laws of this species of Composition, together with the most essential Rules 
of Greek Accentuation. By E. R. Humphreys, B.A., &c., Head Classical 
Master in Merchiston Castle Academy. 

{ The object of this book is to stimulate the pupil's industry by exciting him to 
take pleasure in the task of Greek versifying. The mode by which this stimulus 
is sought to be applied, is by presenting him with passages from British and 
American poets, whose verse Mr. Humphreys has translated into a more fitting 
English better adapted than the original for translation into Greek. There are 
notes and typographical directions to assist the pupil. } 

Short Conclusions from the Light of Nature. 

[A series of arguments to prove the existence and personality of God and a future 
state, grounded on nature, not revelation. Thearrangement of the arguments is 
orderly, the manner plain and scholarly, but the arguments themselves are 
not very masterly. They may look conclusive enough to persons unaccus- 
tomed to these studies; but there are sometimes important omissions in the 
premises, especially as regards the distribution of happiness in this world, which 
the writer places too much in outward things; and the arguments are too often a8- 
sumptions or conjectures. Perhaps something of this kind is inevitable in the 
treatinent of such questions. ] 

The Seven Ages of the Church; or the Seven Apocalyptic Epistles Inter- 
ge by Church History. By the Reverend Henry Cotterill, A.M., 

‘jce-Principal and Theological Tutor of Brighton College, &c. 
[The subject of this volume almost unfits it for handling in a newspaper; the 
tultilment of prophecy being hardly within the sphere of satisfactory discussion 
in secular journals. We may say, however, that the inquiries of Mr. Cotterill in- 
volve a survey of church history—it is from the facts of history that he inter- 
prets prophecy. ] 

The Voices of Harvest. By the Reverend R. Milman, Vicar of Chaddle- 
worth, Berkshire. 

[A species of sermons; taking the harvest, its appearances, consequences, and 
successions, for moral topics, and applying them figuratively to religious themes. 
The style is ornate. ] 
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Sunday Evening. Twelve short Sermons for Family Reading. 
verend J. S. Howson, M.A, 
Ten Schoolroom Addresses. 


College, Cambridge. 


By the Re- 
Edited by J. P. Norris, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


Lessons in Industrial Education, for the use of Female Schools. By a Lady. 


A very useful collection of didactic little tales, good advice, simple poetry, and 
ousehold and kitehen receipts. The book is primarily designed for the pupils in 
female national schcols, with the view of preparing them for the duties of home 
or service. ] 
Annals of Ulster; or Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
MSkirnvin, Author of * History of Carrickfergus. 

A plain account of the public proceedings on the part of the United Irishmen in 
bite towards the close of the last century. It is literal and minute, but con- 
veys a good idea of the state of society at the time, and proves distinctly enough 
the undoubted treason of the Irish patriots. ] 

The English Gentleman: lis Principles, 
Pursuits. 
(A reprint from the Theologian. The object of the firsi of the four essays is to 
form the “ principles” of a gentleman ona Christian standard. In the other three 
subjects of “ feelings,” “ manners,” and “ pursuits,” the views though strict are of 
a more worldly kind. } 
Self-Derotion; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 
German of Frederica Lohmann. 
[A German tale, the time of which is laid during the Seven Years War. The 
main point is the “ self-devotion” of an old servant, whose courage, simplicity, 
and plain speaking, procure a pardon from Frederick the Great. ] 

{ Mr. Bentley has been busy this week; not fewer than seven publications having 
issued from his house. Some ef these are noticed; some reserved. ‘The three 
following reprints explain themselves; except that the third edition of Mr. White- 
side’s /taly contains additional matter relating to the late events in Rome. ] 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century. By James Whiteside, Esq., A.M., M.R.LA., 
&c. In three volumes. Third cdition. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic of Spain. By 
Wilham H. Prescott. Fifth edition, revised. In three volumes. Volume IL. 

The Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet. In California, Sonora, 
and Western Texas. By Captain Marryat, K.N., C.B., Author of “ Peter 
Simple,” &c. 


Compiled by Mr. Samuel 





his Feelings, his Manners, his 





A free Translation from the 











IntusTRATED Works. 

ortraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. With Biographical 

and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions, By Edmund Lodge, 

Esq., F.S.A. In eight volames. Volume 1. (Boln’s Illustrated Library.) 
{The attraction of Lodge's illustrated biography has been proved by the test of 
five-and-thirty years, and the sustained demand for two editions whose cost 
raises wonder iu these days of cheapness. The most expensive copy, with its 
India proofs and super-royal paper, amounted to the sum of two hundred guineas ! 
the lowest price of the first tulio edition was eighty guineas; the cost of the 
octavo edition of 1521 was thirty pounds; when time and change had brought 
the “ remainder ” into the market, the price was still ten pounds. Amongst his 
endeavours to popularize literature cf a solid and standard character at a cost 
and in a style proportioned to the fashion of the day, Mr. Bohn has undertaken a 
new edition of the Portraits of Jilustrious Persons, which will be completed for 
two pounds. 

Edmund Lodge, Norroy and Clarencieux, belonged as a workman to the last age, 
before the economy of manufactures was introduced into literature, so that no- 
thing should be lost that could be turned toaccount. The reader who has a know- 
ledge of modern biographies, where almost every scrap that has been transcribed 
from original documents or rare books is worked up “somehow,” will wonder at the 
lavish waste of old Norroy, who must obviously have rejected a very great deal 
more than he used. It was the fashion in those days to run somewhat cursorily 
over a subject; to present little more to the reader than the impression he himself 
would have brought away from bis original inquiries, though reduced to form and 
order, and mingled with critical reflections. No other method could have enabled 
Mr. Lodge to compress such a multitude of lives i: to any reasonable compass and 
to sustain the reader's interest in them. Somethi.c of the superficial to our ideas 
may appear in the rapid narrative, which occasionally almost takes the form of 
an essay on the life rather than a full biography; but it will mostly, we think, 
be found, that this arises from the omission of details, not essentials. 

After all, however, it is the portraits which give both character and attraction 
tothe work. Independently of the interest which we all feel in examining the 
lineaments of a man whose life we are reading, the collection is a history not only 
of English celebrities but of English portraiture, beginning with Holbein. The 
first volume, now before us, contains thirty portraits of “illustrious persons” 
connected with the early Tudors. They commence with Elizabeth of York, the 
wife of Henry the Seventh, and close with the persons of Edward the Sixth’s 
reign. The list, with the painters’ names aud the collections where each painting 
is preserved, is a story in itself; the very names of subjects and painters form 
4 suggestive narrative. They tell us, too, how mucli art and all that is associated 
with it are indebted to the labours of Helbein and the firm patronage of Harry 
the Eighth. At the same time, the portraits of Surrey and Pole show, to our 
taste, how immeasurably Titian surpassed every one. Holbein is certainly life 
itself; there are the features, the years, the general expression, and in Edward 
the Sixth something more: but in Titian we have what Pope seemed to think im- 
possible in art—* the manners and the mind.” } 

The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. Miuminated by Owen Jones. 
[This illuminated service is a perfect gem of typography; designed, an ad- 
Vertisement states, for bridesmaids, but equally appropriate, we should think, as a 
ee for the intended bride. The binding is white vellum enriched with gold. 

he type resembles that of the early printers in black letter, but the form is 
Clearer und more legible: the colours of the printing are black and red. The 
great feature of the book, however, is its illuminations. These accompany 
every page, and rival in richness and variety while they surpass in neatness 
the “cunning work” of the middle ages which they ‘imitate; though they 
want the force and individuality of character which the monkish artists imparted 
to their works. But when the comparative cost of the two kinds of volume is 
looked at, The Form of Sulemnization of Matrimony is by far the more wonder- 
ful of the two. ] 

















ALMANACKS. 
Dietrichsen and Hannay's R »yal Almanack, for 185°. 
The Reformers Almanack and Political Year- Book, for 1850. } 
The Shakspere Almanack, for 1850; with an Essay on the Character of 
spere. By J. W. Lethbridge. 
_ [There is nothing that calls for particular notice in these almanacks. The Royal 
18 4S surprisingly full of statistics and type as heretofore, for sixpence: the ve 
ormers has a series of papers on Finance and Reform, a mere echo of the Bright 
and Cobden school; the Shakspere tacks a number of quotations from the poet to 
the passing events of the day or to anniversary subjects in the calendar. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 
On a New Mode of Treating Deafness, when attended by Partial or Entire 
Loss of the Membrana Tympani, associated or nut with a Discharge from the 
Ear. By James Yearsley, Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Institution, &c. 
Principles of the Human Mind deduced from Physical Laws; being a Se- 
quel to Elements of Electro-Biology; together with the Lecture on the 

















Voltaic Mechanism of Man, delivered at the London Institution, April 11, 
| 1849. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. 
| O/ Induction, with Especial Reference to Mr. J. Stuart Mill's System of 
| Logic. By W. Whewell, D.D., Author of “The History and the Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 
Railway Prostration: Causes, and Remedy. Letter to the Right Honour- 
able Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. By John Whitehead, of the Stock Ex- 
| change, London; Author of “ Railway and Government Guarantee,” &c. 
Report to the General Asse mbly of the Church of Scotland by their Com- 
mittee for the Suppression of Intemperance, given in and read, by the 
Reverend Robert H. Muir, Convener, 3ist May 1849. 
A Plea for the Ballot. By Robert Wilson, Esq. 
The Mother-Country; or the Spade, tie Wastes, and the Eldest Son. An 

Examination of the Condition of England. By Sidney Smith. 

Le Due DP’ Augustenbourg et la Révolte du Holstein. Exposé Authentique 
extrait des Papiers Augustenbourgeois. Par C. F. Wegner. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 28th October, at Pau, the Wife of J. E. Bradshaw, Esq., of Fair Oak Park, 
Hants, of a son. 

Ou the 30th, at North Brixton, the Wife 
son and heir, 

On the 2d November, at Iintlesham Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of J. A. Hardcastle, Esq., 
M.I’., of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Bodmin, the Lady of Sir Colman Rashleigh, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Blyth Hall, the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Montague Street, the Lady of the Rev. Charles Vansittart, Rector of 
Shottesbrook, of a son, 

On the 4th, at [tchenstoke Vicarage, the Hon. Mrs. R.C. Trench, of a son, 

On the Sth, at Writtle Park, the Lady of the Hen. Frederick Petre, of a daughter, 

Ou the 6th, at Filby Mouse, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Lucas, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3lst October, at the parish-church, Kensington, the Rev. John Jenkins, M.A., 
Chaplain K.N., to Elizabeth Harding, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Terry, of 
Winchester. 

On the Ist November, at St. Michael's, Appleby, Thomas, third son of Jacob Wilson, 
Esq., of Alston House, Cumberland, to Margaret, younger daughter of the late Joseph 
Lowstead, Esq., of Beck Bank, in the same county 

On the Ist, at Stock, Essex, the Rey. William B. Dalton, Rector of Little Barstead, 
to Leonora Jane, youngest daughter of the late John Edison, Esq., of Keusington, 

On the Ist, at St. James’s Church, Hull, Lieutenant-t'olonel Wellesley, commanding 
the Eighty-first Regiment, to Jane Malet, eldest daughter of Thomas Hayden, Esq., of 
Hull. 

On the 3d, at St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, the Rev. Richard Wilson, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Second Master of Leeds School, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest dangh- 
ter of T. F. Triebner, F.S.A., of Shepherd's Bush 

On the 6th, at Binfield, the Rev. Richard William Randall, M.A., to Wilhelmina, 
youngest daughter of George Augustus Bruxner, Esq., of the Manorhouse, Binfield. 

On the 6th, at Colwall, Herefordshire, the MacUillyeuddy, of the Reeks, Killarney, 
to Anna, daughter of John Johnstone, Esq., of Mainstone Court, in the same county. 


DEATUS. 

On the 28th October, the Rev. Thomas Byrth, D.D., F.A.S., Rector of Wallasey, 
Cheshire, 

On the Ist November, at Dublin, General Sir John 0. Vandeleur, G.C.RB. 

On whe 2d, at Cassiobary Park, Lady Jane Macloughilin, sister to the Earl of Essex. 

On the 2d, at Bayswater, Samuel Garrett, Esq., of Aldringham Mouse, Suffolk; In 
his 6lst year. 

On the 3d, in Boyne Terrace, Notting Hill, James Stuart, Esq , Inspector of Facto- 
ries; in his 74th year. 

On the 3d, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Rear-Admiral Sir 8. John Brooke Pechell, 
LBart., C.B., K.C.1., F.R.S.; in his 64th year. 

On the 4th, Sir George Anson, G.C.L., Governor of Chelsea Hospital ; In his 80th year. 

On the 5th, at Walmer, Francis Hayles Wollaston, son of the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wollaston ; in his 46th year. 

On the Sth, at Euston Rectory, the Rev. James Devereux Hustler, B.D., F.R.S.° 
Rector of Eus'on-with-Uaruham, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge 

On the 9th, in Eaton Square, the Lord Alvanley ; in his 60th year, 


’ , ~anvnmmn 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nev. 6.—Brevet—Capt. R. Johns, of the Royal Marines, to be Major 
in the Army. 

Orrice or OnpNANCE, Nov. |.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. J. Armstrong 
to be Col..Commandant, vice Major-Gen. Munro, dec. ; Sec. Capt. the Hon.G, T, Deve- 
reux to be Adjt. vice Buchanan, promoted; Sec. Capt. R. J. Cannon to be Adjt. vice 
Mundy, who resigns the Adjutancy only; Sec. Capt. A. G. Burrows to be Adjt. vice 
Gilbert, promoted. 

War-orrice, Nov. 9.—2d of Drag. Guards—Lient. C. E. Conyers to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Meynell, who retires ; Cornet J. F. Godfrey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Conyers. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. A. Digby to be Capt. by purchase, vice Thellu- 
who retires; Cornet G. C. 8. Durant to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Digby. 4th 
Regt. of Foot—Lieut. W. T. Arnold, from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut, viee Poyntz, who 
exchanges. 5th Foot—Capt. J. Massy, from half-pay Unatt. to be t. viee F. R. 
Pyner, who exchanges 7th Foot—Ensign W. E. Wallace, from the 26th Foot, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lloyd, who retires. 8th Foot —Capt. F. D. Lumley to be Ma- 
jor, without purchase, vice Holmes, dec. ; Lieut. J. H. E. de Robeck to be Capt. vice 
Lumley ; Ensign A. J, Robertson to be Lieut. vice Robeck ; Ensign J. M*‘Namee, from 
the ist West India Regiment to be Ensign, vice Robertson. 22d Foot—Capt. David 
Anderson, from the 83d Foot, to be Captain, vice Heatly, who exchanges. 
24th Foot—Ensign J. C. W. Kippen to be Lieut. without purchase. vice Stanford, dec. 
25th Foot—Lieut. A. R. Poyntz, trom the 4th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Arnold, who ex- 
changes. 32d Foot—Ensign J. Birtwhisile to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stew- 
art, dcc. 37th Foot—Colour-s« J. Chisholm to be Quartermaster, vice R. Hamilton, 
who retires upon half-pay. 40th Fo . T. Clark, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Fowler, who retires. 54th Foot—Lieut.G.C. Miller to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Grown, dec. ; Lieut. J. C. H. Jones to be Capt. by purchase, vice Miller, whose 
promotion by purchase has been cancelled ; Ensign H. E. Bayly to be Lieut. vice Mil- 
ler; Ensign J. F. Flamank to be Lieut. by purchase, vice ly, whose promotion by 
purchase has been cancelled. 60th Foot—Captain Alexander Crie Meik, from the 
94th Foot, to be Captain, vice Rhodes, who exchanges. 61st Foot — Major James 
Campbell to be Lieutenant-Colonel, without purchase, viee M*Leod, deceased ; Cap- 
tain Charles Clement Deacon to be Major, vice Campbell; Lieut. F. Huson to be 
Capt. vice Deacon; Ensign T. Gabbett to be Lieut. vice Huson; Ensign R. Hutton, 
from the 3ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Gabbett. G4ith Foot—Lieut. 1. T. Twining to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Errington, deceased; Ensign W. D. Shipley to be Lieut. 
vice Twining. 83d Foot—Capt. J. Heatly, from the 22d Foot, to be Capt. vice Ander- 
son, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Ensign B. Sandwith to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Leahy, deceased; Sergt.-Major H. browne to be Ensign, vice Sandwith, 86th 
Foot—Ensign K. Fitz Gibbon Lewis, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Creed, dec. 
94th Foot—Capt. G. Rhodes, from the 60th Foot, to be Capt. vice Meik, who exchanges. 

Unattached.—Brevet Major J. Scargill, from the 97th Foot, to be Major, without 
purchase 

To be Capts. without purchase 
II. C. Faulkner, from the 2d Foot. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Nor. 6. 
PARTNERSIIIPS DISSOLVED. 

teid and Jenner, Red Lion Square, surveyors—Rylands and Greening, Manchester, 
wireworkers— Wells and Co, Hull, coal-merchants—I’yatt and Slater, Stone, druggists 

M‘Kewen and Hayden, Southampton, boot-makers—C. and 8. Lewis, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, milliners—Shelmerdine and Dean, Manchester, silk-manufacturers— 
Clare and Co. Liverpool—Betteley and Co. Liverpool, ironfuunders— Warren and 
Starmer, Salford, boot-manufacturers— Faweett and Dalzell, Workington, ¢ umberland, 
skinners—Forbes and Co. bombay, agents; as far as regards J. Bowman. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bens, Hven, Chariton Villa, Edgeware Road, builder, to surrender Nov. 20, Dec. 20: 
so'icitor, Mr. Blake, King’s Road ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

DRIEKLEY, Kopent, Rochdale, innkeeper, Nov. 22, Dec, 13: solicitor, Mr. Hunt, 
Rochdale ; official assignee, Mr. Llobson, Manchester. 


of the Rey. J. Baldwin Brown, A.B., of a 
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Lieut. B. G. Mackenzie, from the 50th Foot; Lieut. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Saturday, 








CuaxTeER, Jostan, Grimstone, Norfolk, grocer, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: soiicitors, Messrs. 
Clowes and Co. Temple; Mr. Pilcher, Lynn; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

Cotyer, WitttaM HARDYMAN, and WEBSTER, FRANcIs, Wood Street, Milbank, 
brewers, Nov. 17, Dec. 20: solicitor, Mr. Sadgrove, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Davis, CHaRxgs, Frederick Place, Newington, importer of leeches, Nov. 12, Dec. 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Young, Parliament Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Coleman St. 

Davy, Luke and Jos, South Street, New North Road, builders, Nov. 16, Dec. 20; 
solicitor, Mr. Minter, Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghali Street. 

Harpine, Witi1aM, Crawford Street, corn-dealer, Nov. 13, Dec. 24: 
Long, Clarendon Square; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Hyams, Wotr, Portsea, hardwareman, Nov. 13, Dec. 24: solicitor, Mr. Jones, | 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Jackson, Joseru, Birmingham, builder, Nov. 22, Dec. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Smith 
and James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. | 

MULLEN, SAMUEL, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, hotelkeeper, Nov. 17, Dec. 
solicitor, Mr. Evans, Gresham Street; official assignee, Mr. Beil, Coleman Street. 

Ross jun., Tuomas, Burton Joyce, Nottinghamshire, braid-manufacturer, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 14: solicitor, Mr. Bowley, . Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Not- 
tingham. 

Ryper, Evizanetn Harris, Birmingham, jeweller, Nov. 21, Dec. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smith and James, Birmingham ; Mr. Harrison, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

WIGGLEsworTtu, NATHAN, Leeds, flax-dresser, Nov. 16, Dec. 21 : 
Payne and Co. Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Maldon, draper—Nov. 27, Blackman, Lombard Street, tailor— 
Nov. 27, Wakefield, Old Broad Street, broker—Nov. 30, Martindale, Star Court, 
Broad Street, warehouseman— Nov. 27, Bateman, Southampton Buildings, agent— 
Nov. 27, Mathew, Carshalton, linendraper— Nov. 27, Line, Pavillion Place, Turnham 
Green, brickmaker—Nov. 28, Chaloner, Clirow, Radnorshire, innkeeper—Nov. 27, 
Cooke, Manchester, bill-vender—Nov. 30, Turner, Oldham, cotton-spinner—Nov. 4 
Jones, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 28, Hillier jun. Birkenhead, innkeeper—Nov. 28, 
Whitchell, Carnarvon, bookseller—Nov. 28, Dickinson, Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lan- 
cashire, maltster— Nov. 28, Ridgway, Shilton, Statfordshire, carthenware-manufacturer. 
CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 28, Brook, Stourbridge, draper—Nov. 28, Hart, Cullum Street, merchant —Nov. 
28, Jenkinson, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, baker—Nov. 27, Killick, Dorking, car- 
penter.—Nov. 27, Dowle, Chepstow, wine-merchant—Nov. 29, Newton, Bath, builder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Robson, Sunderland, grocer; first div. of 3s. 4d. Nov. 10, or any subsequent Satur- 
day; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—J. and L, Cousen, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinners; third and final div. of 93d. and a first and final div. of 20s. on the | 
separate estate of L. Cousen, any Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Pearson, Middleton, 
miller; first div. of 2s. 4d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Gale, Bruton Street, book- 
seller; final div. of 13-16ths of a penny, Nov. 8, and three following Thursdays; Mr. | 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Christie and Co. Mark Lane, merchants; final div. of }d. 
Nov. 8, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Roe, 
Coventry, draper ; first div. of 74d. Nov. 8, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham—Boyce, Birmingham, umbrella-furniture-manufacturer ; first diy. of 20s. 
Nov. 8, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Dunn, or Downie, Glasgow, Nov. 12, Dec. 10—Anderson, Newburgh, Fifeshire, 
writer, Nov. 10, Dec. 1—Gardner, Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, baker, Nov. 15, Dec. 13— 
Kilgour, Edinburgh, grain commission-agent, Nov. 14, Dec. 7. 


Friday, November 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and T. Beale, York, cabinet-makers—R. W. and J. Upjohn, Exeter, clockmakers 
—Henderson and Co. Canton, merchants—Field and Sons, Bolton-le-Moors, glass- 
dealers— Carrick and Co, Dalston, Cumberland, cotton-spinners—Bates and Co. Hali- 
fax, merchants—S. and W. H. Clark, Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, linendrapers—Mar- 
shall and Punshon, Bishopwearmouth, brewers—Westmacott and Pinniger, John Street, 
Bedford Row, attornies—Black and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Hammick and rle, 
Duncannon Street— Watson and Co. Manchester, warehousemen— Wilson and Beckett, 
Manchester, clock-manufacturers—Tilly and Son, Portsmouth, soap-menufacturers— 
Wilkinson and Co. Huddersfield, fancy-w collen- manufacture rs; as far as regards A. 
Crowther—J. and R. Elliott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, w hs 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Buck ey, Joun, Higher Crompton, Lancashire, coal-master. 
BorTrTrenneEIM, BERNARD, Manchester, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Largp, Macerecor, Birkenhead, commission-agent, to surrender Nov. 26, Dee. 17: 
solicitor, Mr. Watson, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Putsrook, Lot, Cambridge Place, Hackney Road, grocer, Nov. 21, Dec. 21: solici- 
tor, Mr. Bouts, Rodney Buildings, New Kent Road; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street. 

Smita, Josera and Rosert, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturers, Novy. 
22, Dec. 20: svlicitors, Mr. Hird, Huddersfield; Messrs. Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; 
official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Srock sen., Joun, and Srock, WiLiiAM, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, coal-proprietors, 
Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Ansdell aud Haddock, St. Helen’s ; official assignee, 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Stock sen., Joun, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, coal-proprietor, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: 
tor, Mr. Smith, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, L oo 

Woops, WILLIAM, and Tuomas, SAMUEL, Cheapside, wholesale hardwaremen, Nov. 
23, Dec. 21: solicitor, Mr. Jones, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry; official assignee, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 


solicitor, Mr. 
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solicitors, Messrs. 


Nov. 27, Handley, 
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| 
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| 
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solici- 


DIVIDENDS. 

Nov, 30, Hyland, Ewhurst, grocer—Nov. 30, M‘Cliesh and Boyd, Bow Churchyard, 
silk-manufacturers—Nov. 30, Walley and Hardwick, Oxford Street, linendrapers— 
Dec. 7, Clementson, Whitehaven, tobacconist--Dec. 6, Wilson, Houghton-le-Spring, 
maltster—Dec. }, Cotton, King’s Norton, timber-merchant— Dec. 1, Turner, Sheffield, 
innkeeper—Dec, 11, Mulvey, Chester, ship-builder—Dec. 4, Golborne and Dobbs, 
Liverpool, wine-merchants—Dec. 3, Sulley, Liverpool, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 3, Martin, Poole, salt-merchant—Dec. 4, Hall, Rotherhithe, shipwright—Dec. 
11, Litchfield, Ipswich, upholsterer—Dec. 1, Woodruffe, Old Broad Street, ship-broker 
—Dec. 1, Smith, King Street, Snowhilil, engraver—Dec. 1, Croker, Aldersgate Street, 
manager of an hotel—Dec. 1, Matthews, Gomershall, tea-dealer—Dec. 6, States, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper—Dec. 4, Carry, Shepton Mallet, printer—Dec. 4, Bebell, 
Gloucester, ship-builder— Dec. 17, Viner, Bristol, hop-merchant—Dec. 10, Raisbeck, 
Dewsbury, ironmaster—Dec. 4, Martin, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 1, Turner, Shetf- 
field, leather-de aler— Dec. |, Shaw, Wolverhampton, victualler. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Milner, Darlington, timber-merchant ; first div. of fd. any Saturday ; Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Wylam and Green jun. Neweastie-upon-Tyne, merchants ; 
first and tinal div. of 3 7-12d. any Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newceastle-upon-Tyne—Coles, 
Olney, Bucks, tea-dealer ; final div. of 54d. Nov. 14, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— Allinson, Whitehaven, ironmonger ; fifth and tinal 
div. of Id. (in addition to 9s. previously declared,) any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Forrester, Whitehaven, mercer; first div. of 6s. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Wakiey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Fox, Charlestown, Derbyshire, paper-manufac- 
turer; first div. of 4s Nov. 13, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Moon senior and Moon junior, Greentield, Lancashire, manufacturers; third div. of 
43d. Nov. 13, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— Brandon, Trinity 
Square, manufacturer; first div. of lld. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Bruce, Farringdon Street, printer; second div. of 3s. 9d. any Wednesday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—True, Downham Market, Norfolk, ironmonger ; 
first div. of 7d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Clayton, Cheap- 
side, carpet-warehouseman; div. of 20s. any Wednesday, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Burnham, Edgeware Road, silkmercer; first div. of 5s. 83d. any Wednesday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cox and Whiles, Hanley, Staffordshire, drapers ; 
first div. of Gs. any Friday after Dec. 31; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Bates and Co. 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, brewers ; first div. of 4gd¢. on the separate estate of J. Hellings, 
any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Currie, G urer, Nov. 14, Dec. 5—Mill, Edinburgh, wine- 
merchant, Nov. 14, Dec. 5—Smart, Alva, Banfishire, farmer, Nov. 16, Dec. l4d—Mack- 
enzie, Dundee, flax-spinner, Nov. 16, Dec. 7—Anderson, Glasgow, baker, Nov. 13, 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


3 per Ce: t Consols.... .« 
Ditto for Account..... 
3 per Cents Keduced .. 
34 per Cents. 


Long Annuities eee 
Bank Stock,7 per Ce nt. 
India Stock, 10$........ 


Exchequer Bills, 1$d. pe rdiew. 


India Bonds, 4$ per Cent 





(Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. Tuseday. Wednes.| Ths. 





| 
924 923 ys 4% | 9 92 9 
| 928 | a | o8 | 7 ys 
-{ 912 913 | 91 | 9th | ong 
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“7 1 _ } 1935 1 18 | 8 8 
«| 295g | 198g | 1989 | — 1984 
| | 258 258 pa 
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Austrian 
Belgian . 
Ditto 


Chilian ... 
Danish . 
Dutch (Ex. 
Ditto. 

French . 
Ditto... 
Indiana 
Ulinois . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana (Sterling 


BG uilders) 


Maryland (Sterling). , oe ; 


Ratware— 
Caledonian........+ + 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


| 
_ 8"4 
4 
— ava 
— | 5 
i. 
eal eee 
—-| 


! Massac cae etoeaeting). ° 


Mex 
Mich 
Mississippi | s n 
New York one 
Ohio ... 

Pe nnsylvania . 
| Peruvian 

|| Portuguese 
Ditto ..... 
Russian ... 
Spanish .... . 
Ditto... 
Ditto (Passive) . 








Ditto (Deferred) sil . 


Venezuela Active . 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 





Edinburgh and 

Eastern Counties 7 
Great Northern 7 
Great North of England .. 20 
G South. and West. Ireland . 26 
Great Western .. 2.6 ceeceeeeee 62 
Hull and Selby ° 943 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . —_ 
Lancaster ana Carlisle ... 50 
London Brighton and South C 733 
London and Blackwall .... 38 
London and North- western M23 
Midland... S806 -e90ueee 478 
North British......... ° 1lg 
South-eastern and Dover 158 
South-western iets 31g 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 174 
York and North Midland . log 

Docxs— 


East and West India . 
London 
St. Katherine... 








BANK OF 


Banxs— 
| Australasian 
| 
| 
! 


British North Ameri an" 


Colonial 


Commercial of London . 
London and Westminste: r 


London Joint Stock 
National of Lre 





\ 
National Provincial... 
Provincial of Ireland. 

j Union of Australia .. 

! 

} 

| 

| 


Union of London 
Mines— 

Bolanos ...... 

Brazilian Imperial . 


} Ditto (St. John Del Rey 


Cobre Copper 
MisceLLangovus— 













and .... 


5 p.ct) 


Pir tbrrteeed 





oe Pe eo 





Australian — ultural .. ...0 





} Canada 
General 8S 





am 
Peninsular and Orienta Ste am . 


aI Royal Mail Steam. 


‘South Australian. eee 


ENGLAND. 


| Friday, 
—— 
334 
sat 
928 















An Account, pursuant to the Act7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


team geaegal aE ansevenns “, 55. 
Re 3,15 


Public Deposits" 
Other Deposits 


Seven Day and other Bil) 


BULLION. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. 


on Saturday, the /d day of Noy. 






1849, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Notes issued ..scesseccsereees £28,605,600 


———_— 
£25 605,600 


Government Debt . 
Other Securities . 


Silver Bullion 


| 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
3.000 





£34,563,131 


Per oz. 
£317 9 


Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 
0 


New Dollars 


Silver ia Bars, Standard .. 


e. 
Ww he at, R. New duro 





44 
46— 45 


Super. New .. 





| Malt, 
Fine... 
Peas, 


410 
eroe.e O 4119 


Government Securities, 






Gold Coin and Bullion . 





sees £11,015,100 
+ _ 2,954,900 


523 
2,077 


£28 605,600 


(in- 


cluding Dead W eight Annuity)£14,2 228 068 


Other Securities 
Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin . 















9. 724 865 
870,388 


£34,568,131 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





METALS. Per ton. 
| Copper, ty gaa 60.. 000 
| Iron, British Bars. 615 0.. 60606 
Lead, British Pig . 1515 0..16 0 0 
| Steel,English ....... 000... 000 


GRAIN, —_ ‘Lane, Noy. 9% 


Ord... 5 
5 
Hog... 28 






Old. . 
Harrow. 















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per a (Imperial) of England ard Wales. 
24s. 3d 


Wheat.... 41s. 84. 
Barley . - 280 
Oats ....... wa 


Wheat, dls. 6d. Pisa 7d.—Oats, 16s. 10d. —Rye 


FLOU 


Town-made 
Seconds ... 


Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship 36 
3 


Norfolk and Stockto 
Bran 
Pollard, fine 


0 
Bread, 6d. to 74. ‘the ‘ib. loaf. 


Newoate ano LraDENmALL.* 
d. 


Rye 


Beans ....... 29 : 


| Peas ........ 3 








DUTY ‘ON “FOREIGN CORN. 





t ° 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Nov. 3. 


R. 


per sack oy 


» par quarter o— 0 





to 43s. 
40 


— 38 
ee — 36 


- @ 





PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Best Fresh, I4s. Od. per doz. 


Carlow, 3i. lis. to 4/. Os. per cwt. 
——— 50s.— 58s. 


Bacon, Irish .....+.«+- 
| Cheese, Cheshire .. 
Derby Plain ... 
Hams, York . 
| Eggs, French, pe 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





SMITHFIELD.” 






as - | Rye ....-. eee 
| Beans 
| Peas cevcsese 





15.04, 
1 0 
10 


s. 94.—Beans, 29s. 10d.— Peas, 29s. 7d. 







Heap or Carrte a? 


Monday. 





7. to 20%. 


- 0 


s. a s. d, aod ada «6 é. SMITHFIELD. 
Beef... 2 G6to3 Oto3 4 ..... 2 Sto3 Stood Of Friday. 
Mutton 210—3 2—3 B& .eeee 32—-3 6—4 2 Beasts. 1,022 .... 
Veal.. 2 8=—3 O—3 8 3 0—3 8—4 0, Sheep. 4,79. 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 40—4 4—4 8 Calves. 268. 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0—0 0 - Ovu—0 0—0 9 Pigs.. 315 .. 

* To sink the offal, per 8 ib 
HOPS. POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets .....-0.e.00 00s 1358. hg 16%. York Regents... .....++ tient 
Choice ditto.... . ee 50 2 Scotch Reds .... 
Sussex Pockets . - 120 — it) } DOVONS...  coccccccse ° 
Fine ditto .....e.seecseee 185 — 245 | Kent and Essex Whites 0 


HAY AND STRAW. 





CumseRtann. 





Hay, Good ..cscceceeesee 688. 

Inferior .....++ 50 

NOW one cence 0 
Clover... .ssee cere st — 90 
Wheat Straw.........+5. 27 — 30 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Rape Oil ........-. spinosa = ay 
Refined . 2 

Linseed Oil . i 8 6 


Linseea Oil-Cake . 


Coals, Hetton...... » 


Tees.cccecce-ceccessercevess 18% 











per 1000 910 0 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 64. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. 


06...0%. 
bd. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
\ITHFIELD. 






Tea, Bohea, fine, . 
Congou, 
Souchong, fine 


I 3 
| * In Hond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 


.-per Ib. Os. 


WHitecHAPEL 


oe Sus 
0 
0 
60 
20 





GROCERIES. 


- 


to 63s. 
—- o0 
— 0 
— 77 
—- 
to 0s. 3d, 
=| 6 


| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 110s. 


Good Ordinary 
| Sugar, Muscovado, pre 
West India Molasses.. 


wt... 


40s. — 435. 
25s. 247. 


. 15s. Od, to 17s. 64. 




















f 








EE aS 


id. 
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——————— 
ISS WILSON, daughter of the Scottish 
Vocalist, begs to announce that she gives LESSONS 
ON THE PIANOFORTE, which she has pce under the 
most eminent masters , and in BALLAD-SINGING, having 
been instructed for that purpose by her late Father. 
4 Gower Street. November 1849. 


a 

TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND a snaggph Goons, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, x .—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam te Baer —— book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY. —Fassengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexanarie by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRAN EAN.—Malta, on the 20th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, | 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, an th of the month. | 
neh Fians of the Vessels, Rates *assage-money, and to 
secu passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company’ 8 
yond No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Btreet, Southampton. | 


BEmays IA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 











PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 

This aeationtion is empowered by a special act of Parlie- 
ment, (4th Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford tha 
benefits of lite assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation | 
than are usually offered to the public. 
The ample subscribed capital, together w ith the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, aifords complete sec urity to the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
bled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
— — care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tuts Perer Monaison, ‘rr? nt Director. 

» 1847. 


hase 








_i. Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 


>> > 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, | 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange | 
Buildings. Estab) shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1 ,15€,7521. 
Annual Income, 143,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. | 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,765,000. | 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. | 
hrectors. | 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairmeus 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. | 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Ese | 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Kev. James Sherman. | 
William Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. | 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry stone, Esq. 


n A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Inrector. | 
ican itieaily me aclean, M. D. F.S.8, 29, Upper Montague 
treet, Montague Square. 


THE a ARE 


2B INSURE! 





















| 
f Premiums by the surrender mt 
f Bonuses | 
| Bonuses y addes a) | 
subsequently, | | 
Dateo!| Sum | Original Premium. | to be further | 
Policy. |Insured.| increased | 
| | annually. | 
ome | em} 
}£ da. 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 
isil 1000 | 3319 2 ditto ' 
1818 1000 416 10 ditto. | 
Ezamples of Bonnses added to other Policies | 
oe ! jtutal with addi 
Policy | pate Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured. added. ther increased. 
| £ Zed £ sd. | 
521 1807 gue 982 12 1 iss2 12 1 | 
1174 1810 | 1200 | ico 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 355817 8 | 8558 :17_ 8 
Prospectuses and full partic ulars may be obtained upon ap- | 





plication to the Agents of the Office in #!! the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street 


Fcoxomic LIFE ASSU RAN (CE SOCIE’ TY, 
4 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E-tablished 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankiand Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff meg eg Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hast sq. MI’. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. | John Mendham, 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S 
President of the Royal Coileg r hysic ians. 
Surgeon—Kenjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Strect. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
PB following are among the advantages offered by this 
society— 

Economy combined with Security. 

The Rates of Premiums lower than those of any other 
Office which entitle the assured to particip: in the protits, 
and considerably lower than those of any other Mutual 
Assurance ty 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Pay- | 
ment of the fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on 
the Participating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the 
next division of profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising 
from three-fourths only of the profi s,) averaged 16, 31, and 
3° per cent, respectively, on the amounts of Premiums paid. 

The Bonus declared in 1549, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) being the result of the operations of the Society 
during the last five years upon the Mutual Principle, average a 
62) per cent on the Premiums received 

All Assurances effected during the year 1849, on the equal 
rates of Premium, will be entitled to participate in the profits 
to be declared in 1851. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low Premiums and a division of the 
entire ‘profits among the assured— 














= 
William Routh, Esq. 


27, Dover Street, 





22 
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Prospectuses and full 


particulars may be obtained on 
application to 


ALENANDER Macpoxawp, Sec 


| Heat and Sons’ 


| of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colouriag, style 


| be procured atall the respectable ( 


| had been suffering for many months with a swollen leg, 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 

A First-class Passenger Ship will be despatched from 
the Port of London for the Company's Settlements in New 
Zealand on the First Monday in every alternate Month, until } 
further Notice, and will carry an experienced Surgeon. | 

The LADY NUG T, 668 Tons, will leave the 
Docks Monday, t $d of December next. 
Apply at the New Zealand House ; or to Mr. Josern Star- | 








London 





ner, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Tnomas Cvupeert Haaginxoron. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street buildings, | 
London, 23d October 1849. 
HE 


AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY are now prep: 


ared to sellland suitable for farm 
ing and other purposes on their Estate (50,000 acres) at Port 
Stephens in New South Wales. The land will be divided into 
Lots of Fifty Acres and upwards, at /. per acre; every pur- 
chaser in this country will be allowed a deduction of +.0/. on 
each 5°l. towards passage-money, enabling him to choose his 
own ship, time. and place of em kation. Further informa 
tion may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Groncr 
E.usrrom, Esq. 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moo te Street, Lon 
don. N.B.—A GUIDE TO PORT STEPHENS, by the Au 
thor of “ Convicts and Settlers,” has just been published, and 
may be obtained of Messrs. Oxa and Co. and all Booksellers, 
price One Shilling. 


el . SA Are 
MHRESHER and GLENNY, 
East India and General Outfitters 
geons. and others appointed to India, Officersjoining their regi 
ments, and all those who have or who are expecting appoint 
ments to India, or to any of the Colonics, may obtain detailed 
LISTS of the necessary OUTFITS for every appointment, full 
particulars of the overland route to India, rates of passage- 
money, allowance of baggage, &c., on application as above 


(st GOOSE FEATHERS, 1s. per Pound, 

WH —ed Feathers were never so cheap as at present 

HEAL and SONS’ pre: a, prices are— 
d. 




















152, Strand, 








s. d. 
Poultry .......006 ° 0 & |] Best Grey Goose.... 1 10 
Grey Goose. - «1 OO] White ditto.. .....2 2 
Foreign ditto. ..... 1 6] Best Dantzic ditto . 3 0 


Purified by steam and warranted sweet and free from dust. 
List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
und prices, sent free by post, on application | 
to their Factory, !96, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


NOV E LTY for the approaching Season | 
aration, to which a distinguishing name has | 
. n, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicout, | 
can recommend as one of the most usetul, warm, comfortable, | 
and graceful articles of gentlemanty attire ever produced. | 
Specimens can be seen at 114, 1'6, and 120, Regent Street, and 
22, Cornhill, as also the TREBI jARMENT, or PJ = EToT, 
alled the NICOLL, which rets 
the famed Pal: to 
rio. 
from a warm to a light Overcoat, or vie ice versa, at the pleasure 
of the wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of the weather | 
may requ this garment must be see nd worn to be pro- 
perly appreciated) ; it will be found, per’! the best preser- | 
vative of health in this variable . THE NICOLL | 
has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in England, Ire- | 
land, Scotland, and the Colonies: it can, therefore, only be 
pu ased in the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nicot.'’s the 
Patentees) recognized Agents, and in London only of them 
selves, viz. at 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


| 
6 NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and | 
12 | 





of weigh!s, sizes 


























7 Vie. c. 65) WAREROOMS 114, I1¢ >, Regent Street, 
and 22, Cornhill.—Also for Nicoll's Morr z Coat, now in al 
most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea- 
side, &¢ Shooting Jackets adapted for the season Many 
have assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs 
Nicowt are the sole Patentees of the design and material 


NESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 





ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Street. | 


YEARLY SET OF TEETH.—ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, a White Powder, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, re 
mov.s spots ot incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pe ri-like whiteness, 
and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Scurvy is by 
its means eradicated from the Gums, and a Ithy act.on and | 
redness are induced, so that the Teeth (if loose) are thus ren | 
dered firm in their sockets. Its truly efficient and fragrant 
aromatic propertics have obtained its selection by the Queen, 
the Co! and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the sove 
reigns Nobility throughout Europe. Price 2s. 9d. per box. | 
Sold by A. Rowiano and Soxs, 20, Hatton Garden, and by all 
Chemists and (erfumers. 




































| 
pLare—s. COX SAVORY AND CO, | 
Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Grace 
church Street,) London. 
‘The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d 
per ounce. Fiddle pattern. Classic do. | 
4 J L£s.d 
12 Table Spoons ....+4-++++ - lo . 0o..11 70 
12 Dessert Spoons . — 7 4.. 7154 \ 
12 Table Forks ...... mer itt peat 70} 
12 Dessert Forks .... — 7 34... 7TM4] 
2 Gravy Spoons..... — 3118... 3168] 
1 Soup Ladic — 346... 3 70) 
45 ° . — 3168. 4 08) 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls oe 100.. 140 
1 Fish Slice ........s0e-e0 2100.. 2150 
: Spoor -10..78— 3168.. 4 88 
air Sugar s. oie. 0180 
The Classic is a new ; patter rn, much admired for its elegance 
(ake ETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARKPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one of | 
this description of Car- 


economy, the Public should purchase 
peting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, and novelty 


equal to Irussels and at a cost of half the price. Purchasers 
are cautioned against spurious im tations, the Felt C carpe ting 
being always stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” It can 
Houses in London 
and its vicinity, and ip all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom. The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufac- 
ture Table covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt for 
polishing Plate glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshe!l, &c. &e 
likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway-carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c 
&c.; Piano Felts, RUSTIC AND WIDE AWAKE HATS. 
Manulactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, at 5, Love Line, Wood 


Str et, Cheapside. 
T= FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY 
CURE of a SWOLLEN LEG by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
and OINTMENT is published in the “* Adelaide Observer, 
South Australia. George Muncton, a settler in the Co‘ony, 
and 
the pain was so intense as to deprive him of sleep. He was 
recommended to try Holloway's Ointment and Pills; and by 
using them as directed for about a fortnight, a cure was so far | 
effected as to permit him to walk to Adelaide, a distance of 
twenty miles, to give this statement to the Editor of this 
jouw for the information and benefit of his fellow ci = s. | 
Seld all Venders of Medicines, and at Professor LLO- | 
war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 























—Cadets, Assistant-Sur- | ~ 


: | fold. 


| Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, 
tical Instructions for Brewing Porter and Ales according 


| and portable volume. 


In small 8vo. price e 3s. ¢ 

gu ORT CONCLUSIONS 3 ROM THE 
LIGHT OF NATURE. 

Ki vineTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





ust published, price | 
NGLAND™ AND HUNG ARY. Parallels 
between the Constitution and Constitutional His- 
tory of England and Hungary. By J. TouLmin Smiru, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Errincuam Witsow, 11, Royal Exchange. 
Post octavo, 7s. 6d. 


OUT, RHEUMATIC FEVER, AND 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM of the JOINTS. By 
hk. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the College of Phy- 
siclans, Physician to the King’s College Hospital, and 
Professor of Physiology in King's College, London. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
Just published, Third Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 
REMONSTRANCE WITH THE LORD 
t CHIEF BARON, touching the case Nottidge v. 
Ripley. By Joun Conotty, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Physician to the Middlesex 
Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 
London ; Joun Cuurcuitt, Princes Stree t Soho. 
ED Third Edition, feap. 8vo. ‘cloth, 12s. be 
\ EDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Dr. A. 8. TaYLor, F.R.S 
By the same Author, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ON POISONS; in Relation to Medical Jurispradence 
and Medicine. 
London: 





Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


{REAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 

J OF ALL NATIONS.—Now ready, folio, price 2s.6d. 
—A Report on the Eleventh French Exposition of the 
Products of Industry. By Matrrnew Diesy Wratt, 
Architect. Prepared by order of H. R. H, the President 
and Council of the Society of Arts, 
J. CUNDALL, 21, Old Bond Street; CHarpman and Hatt, 
186, Strand; and D. Booue, 86, Fleet Street. 


URDER-HEROES, and the Diseased 

Drama of their Crime, Trial, Sentence, and Exe- 
cution. All they said and did, how they were dressed, 
what they ate and drank, how polite and grateful they 
were, and with what sort of step they ascended the scaf- 
By R. HH. Horye. Price One Shilling. 

London: Kent and Ricuaaps, 51 and 52, Paternoster 
Row, — 








n post Svo. with Engravings, price 7s. . 
| REWING AND DISTILLATION ; being 

the Articles under those heads in the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Taomas 
Tomson, M.D. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin, Professor of 
With Prac- 


to the English and Scottish Methods. By Wiutu1aMm 
STEWART. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Sees London: Loneman 


Co. 


] LACK’S GEN SRAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout; with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 57,000 Names. Ina handsome volume, strongly 
half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of Geographical research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman & Co. Lon lon. 
| LACK’S BOAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND 
and WALES; containing a General Travelling Map, 
and Sections of the more important Districts on an en- 
larged scale, besides numerous Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities. In a closely-printed 
Price 10s. 6d. 

* An attempt to bring the old road-book up to the pitch 
of modern improvement ; and we are bound to pronounce 
it successful. It is cheap and portable, at the same time 
that it contains an immense mass of information, closely 
compressed, and well printed.”—Civil Engineer's Journal. 

ApaM and CnaBLes BLack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 








Super royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 
ONGFELLOW’S OUTRE MER; 

4 A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea. Witt a Portrait of 
the Author, and a Vignette, engraved on steel, forming 
Vol. lL. of CLARKE’S CABINET LIBRARY of CHOICE 
READING. Vol. Il. tryant’s Poetical Works, Vol. III. 
Oliver Goldsmith; a Biography, by Washington Irving, 
on November 15. 
CLARKE'S ee EDITIONS. 
1. The Language of Love. . The Ballroom Manual. 
2. The Language of Flowers . English Songs. 
London: H, G, CLARKE and C 0. 4, Exe ter C hange. 


DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s. 
MuUE ANNUAL REG ISTER; or a View of 
: the History and Politics of the Year 1848; includ- 
ing an account of the Rise and Progress of the Continen- 
tal Revolutions during that ee Verlod. 
Rivingtons ; gman and Co.; J. Richardson ; 
Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; J. ose Houl- 
ston and Stoneman; G. Lawford ; J. Dowding; J. Bum- 
pus ; Cowle and Co, ; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and 
cCo.; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; Waller and Son; 
J. Thomas; L. Booth; J. Green; W. J. Cleaver; G. 
Routledge ; and G, Willis. 
ALFORD’'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTE 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 24s. Vol. 1. containing the four 
Gospels, (to be completed in Two Volumes, ) 
JHE GREEK TESTAMENT: 
with a critically revised Text ; a Digest of various 
Readings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage ; Prolegomena; and a copious Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary in English. For the Use of Theolo- 
gical Students and Ministers. By Henay ALrorp, M.A. 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Kivincrons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place, London; and Deiguton, Cambridge. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, with large coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous other Hlustrations, price 2s. 6d. 

HE COMIC ALMANACK AND DIARY, 

for 1850. Edited by HENRY Mayuew, Author of 

“The Greatest Plague of Life”; and Llustrated by 
GEORGE CKUIKSHANK.—DAvip Bocvue, Fleet Street. 





“Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 
ILT’S ALMANACKS, for 1850. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 1} by 2h inches 6d. 











MINIATURE ALMANACK, in roan tuck..+++++++. Is. 
POCKET ALMANACK, in cloth...++++- i. 
POCKET ALMANACK, in roan tuck.--.-+.+++++ Is. Gd. 
SUNDAY ALMANACK, in blue, One Penny; in gold . . 2d. 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK, Illustrated eereees ld. 
BOGUE’S POCKET DIARY, cloth, 6d.; roan tuck. 1s.6d. 
SHE ALMANACKS. 
PARAGON, 1d.; USEFUL, Id.; NATIONAL...-+-.3d. 
NURSERY ALMANACK, Illustrated ..... cocees oo Gd. 


Davip Boave, Fleet Street. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMILY 
ALMANACK, for 1850.—This annual favourite will 
be published in NOVEMBER, at the same time with 
the other Almanacks of the Stationers’ Company. Be- 
sides the usual matter of an Almanack, enriched with a 
remarkable Chronological Event for each day, this work 
contains an account of all the Public Offices, with the 
principal office-holders, in the manner of the Court Ca- 
lendars, besites much other most useful matter. 
Published by Joserm GREENHILL, Treasurer to the 
Stationers’ Company, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 


OTES AND QUERIES; a Medium of In- 

tercommunication for L oe Men, Artists, An- 
tiquaries, Genealogists, &e. No. 1 published on Satur- 
day, November 3, to be continued weekly, and to be had 
by order of all Bookselle 
stamped, to go postage-free, price 4d. This periodical is, 
as its name implies, especially intended to assist men of 
letters and research in their pursuits. Those who meet 
with facts worthy of preservation may record them in 
its columns; whilst those, again, who are pursuing lite- 
rary inquiries may through this medium ask for infor- 
mation on points which have baffled their own individual 
researches. NOTES AND QUERLES will also be issued in 
Parts at the end of each month. Communications for 
the Editor and Advertisements may be addressed to the 
Publisher. 
four postage-stamps. No. 1, publi-hed, price 3d.; con- 
tains Papers by Messrs. Bruce, Payne Collier, Bolton 
Corney, Peter Cunningham, Thomas Albert Way, Rey. 
Dr. Maitland, &c. 

GeorGE BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 
ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
To be ready on November 15. 
EATIWVS KEEPSAKE, FOR 1850. 

With Twelve highly-finished Engravings, beauti- 

fully bound, 21s. 





i. 
Fourteen Portraits of the Fe- 
ss by Joun HAyrer. 


THE COURT ALBUM: 
male Aristocracy. From Drawing 
Handsomely bound, 21s. 

m. 

THE WOMEN of the BIBLE: Eighteen Portraits of 
Scripture Characters. Forming a Second Series of “ The 
Bible Gallery.” Handsomely bound, 21s. 

Davip Bogur, Fleet Street. 
Just published, cloth, 8vo. 12s, 
N SPERMATORRHGA,. Translated from 
the French of M. LALLEMAND, by Henry J. 
M'‘DovGatt, M.R.C.S, late House Surgeon to University 
College Hospital. 

“The volume is copiously illustrated by cases, which 
show all the protean effects that have been observed to 
follow spermatorrhea, The translation is creditable to 
Mr. M‘Dougall. He has carefully avoided anything 
like empiricism, and has treated the subject as it should 
be treated by a professional man desirous of improving 
surgical practice.”— Medical Garelte. 

Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 





and Newsmen, price 3d.; or | 


A specimen number forwarded on receipt of | 


In one thick volume 8vo. pp. 986, price 20s. the Fourth | 


Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of 

TREATISE ON POISONS, in relation to 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and the PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Rowert Curisti- 
son, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. &c 

“Tt is beyond comparison the most valuable Practical 
Treatise on Toxicology extant.”— London Medical and 
Physical Journal. 

“An examination of the whole will convince the reader 
that this is a standard publication ; one of the most valu- 
able and necessary which he can place in his library.” — 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

“Dr. Christison’s great work on Poisons, by far the 
best on Medical Jurisprudence in our language.”— Black- 
wood’s Magazine, 

“One of the greatest additions that has been made to 
the stores of Medical, and especially of Medico-Legal Lite- 
rature.—Buchner’s Repertorium. 

Apam & CuakLes Biack, Edinburgh ; Loneman & Co. 
London. 

POPUL ‘R CYCLOP_LEDIA OF BIBLIC AL 
LITERATURE, BY DR. KITTO. 
Now completed, forming a thick 8vo. vol. beautifully 
printed, and em _ Maps, and 336 Engravings 


on Wood, price 25s.— 
YCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
(Abridged from the larger Work.) By 


TURE. 
Joun Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “ The Vlictorial 
Bible,” and of “The Journal of Sacred Literature,” 
Author of “The History and Physical Geography of 
Palestine,” &c. &c. 

*,* This abridgment is studiously accommodated to 
the wants of the great body of the religious public, con- 
solidating, in a form at once attractive and instructive, 
such of the materials of the original work as will be most 
interesting to the general reader. As a Manual for I’a- 
rents, for Sunday School Teachers, for Missionaries, or 
for any one engaged either statedly or occasionally in the 
important business of Biblical Education, and who may 
still be unprovided with the original work, this Abridg- 


ment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being | 


persuaded that it possesses the same superiority over 
Popular Cyclopedias of its class, as the original work 
confessedly does over those which aim at a higher erudi- 


tion. 
ApA™ and CHARLEs Biack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman 
and Co. London. 


| and Critical * View of 


LANDON’S ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 12s. (containing 724 pages,) 
the First Volume of 

NEW GENERAL ECCL ESIASTICAL 

DICTIONARY. By the Rev. Epwarp H, Lan- 
pon, M.A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly 
printed,) 

A MANUAL 
prising the Substance of the most important Canons. 12s. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

HE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J.D. Morets, M.A. Author of an Historical 
the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 

“We hail the healthier tone of Mr. Morell 
phy.” —Christian Remembrancer. 

“Our earnest wish is, that a work written in so fine 
a spirit, and with so deep a theological insight, may take 
firm root in the native land of the author.”—Dr. 
Tuotuck, of Halle, in the Literarischer Anczeiger. 

“On the whole, the careful student will find in this 
deeply meditative volume both the materials for thought, 
and much instruction as to the best method of thinking 
to the most advantage, in relation not to theology only, 
but to science in general. It is an honest book. Through- 
out, the dynamic is preferred to the mechanical point of 
view. That as now adopted by the most eminent in the 
scientific and philosophical world, Mr. Morell would com- 
mend to the attention of the theologian also.”— 
Athenc um. 

London : 





LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs. 


30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
MR. NEWBY’S [MPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
To be published in November. In 3 vols, post Svo. 
ARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


Author of “ Darnley,” “ The Woodman,” &c. 
" 






In 3 ve 
HISTORY OF TILE PAPAL 
By Joun Mitey, D.D. 
Author of “ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 
1. 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS; 
A Novel. By Lady Lutwer Lyrrox. 


SVOo. 


THE STATES. 





Iv. 
OUR GUARDIAN; 
A Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Dantex, Author of 
** My Sister Minnie,” ** Georgina Hammond.” 


v. 
UNCLE’S LEGACY; 
By Joun B. 


THE a Novel. 


Torr, Esq. 


VI. 

ROUGH AND SMOOTH; 

$y the Author of “ Recollections of a French 
Marchioness.” 


A Novel 
vil. 
LIFE’S SUNSHINE; 
A Novel. By Miss H. M. Ratupone, 


Now ready, at every Library, 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 


WitriaM Bia 
| 


of COUNCILS of the CHURCH, com- | 


$s philoso- | 


| tion of useful Statistic 


' clan, 


first that were placed on the 


ext week will be published, 

NNALS *OF THE PENINSULAR CAM. 

PAIGNS. By Tuomas Hamitron, Esq. late of the 

Twenty-ninth Regiment ; At — of “Cyril Thornton,” 

** Men and Manners in America,” &e. A New Ey dition, 

revised and augmented by Far DERICK HARDMAN, Esq. 

Author of “ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches.” In one yo- 
lume 8vo. 





KWooD and Sons, Edinburgh anil L ondon, 


ust publisbed, 


] ITTLE SONGS fur LITTLE CHILDREN, 


di Price Is. each, 

1. THE MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY ¢ “AROL. 

2. THE MAMMA’S GOOD HEALT 

3. THE PRAYER FOR PAPA ON ISB IRTHDAY. 
1. THE WEDDING-DAY. 

J. A. Nuvetto, London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, 


Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 
POCKET-BOOK, 
6d. 


GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC 
Now ready, and sc " by all Boo ’ksellers, price 3s. 
roan ti 

I ITERARY wh SCIE NTIF IC REGISTER 

4 and ALMANACK, for 1850; with an ar nple Collec- 

cal and Miscellaneous T 

in Acoustic rial Phiaevnom: 

fr, Ar Astronomy, 

t » Geology, Hydraulics, Mechanics, 

with a com) dete Index, Dedicated, by 

» Albert. By J. W. Goren, 

ign Service Queen’s Messenger. 
D. ocve, Fleet Street. 








and Formule, 
ture, Anat 
Gardenin 
Optics, &e. 
special permi 
M.R.C.S 





Chemistry, 





On the 15th of November, Second 
7s DOMESTIC PRACTICE ‘OF TiYDRO- 

PATHY ; containing Minute Directions for the 
tof 100 Diseases. By Dr JOHNSON, 
“Edward Jolinson, the mental philos and logi- 
unites here with Dr. Johnusea, the cal phy- 
sician and popular writer, in producing a work on Do- 
mestic Medicine, truly adapted to the million,—a work 
which cannot fail to do much towar establishing 
sounder notions of medical treatment, an overturning 
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the chartered quackery which everywhere prevails.”— 
Truth Seeker, Quarterly Re 
London: SIMPKIN, ‘Man SHIAT.L, and Co 
In the pres besarte i be published early in . 
ember, price 2s. 
MuUE LITE TRARY CLASS-BOOK; or 
Readings in English Literature ; to which is pre- 








fixed, an Introductory > on the Art of Reading 
and the Principles ot E loc by Professor SULLIVAN, 
(of the Trish Ns ational Education Board.) 
London: LonGMAN and Co, Edinburgh: Fraser and 
Co. Dublin: Curry and Co. 
IN: ° 





the 
‘ational Works 


«* Professor Sallivan’s Sch ks wet On 






recommended by the Lords of the C 


|} on Education ; and the sale of these i rl 
ships, to supply the demand for them in thei che 

| has been during the year just ended (from the 4th of Oc- 
tober 1845 to the 20th of Octo i 


“Tt is a general attack upon all persons who have | 


rendered their names well Known by railway enterprise. 
It will excite a sensation in drawingrooms, counting- 
houses, and circulating libraries.” — Morning Herald, 


i. 
CRAYFORD ; a Novel. 
“ An amusing well-written tale.”— Britannia. 
IM. 
Mrs. Loupon’s New Novel. 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
“A most amusing book.”—Athen@um. 
IV. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
JEW-DE gg RASS. 


_BL AC K WwW ILLLI AM’s Ss "GR tAVE; a Romance. 
INTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES, 


1. 
ETTERS AND MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of SODOR and MAN, Edited by Tuomas Hitt, 
B.D. Archdeacon of Derby. S8vo. cloth, with a Portrait. 
14s. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE of ELIZABETH FRY; with 
Extracts from her Journals and Letters. Edited by Two 
of her Daughters. Second Edition, with an engraved 
Portrait and other eee va Two vols, 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. C IL ARL ES SIMEON, M.A. late 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of Trinity 
Charch, Cambridge ; containing his Autobiography, to- 
gether with Selections from his Writings and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by the Rev. WiLtiaM(arus, M.A, Third 
Edition. One thick vol. 12mo. with Portrait and Fac- 
simile. 7s. 6d. A few copies of the Octavo Edition are 
still on sale. 


4. 

MEMOIRS of the late JAMES HOPE, M.D. 
to St. George’s Hospital, &c. By Mrs. Hore. To which 
are added, ** Remarks on Classical Education,” by Dr. 
Tlore; and “ Letters from a Senior to a Junior Phy- 
sician,” by Dr. Burper. The whole Edited by Kien 
Grant, M.D. &c. Fourth E ~~ Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 


Physician 


MEMOIR of the LIFE on SER VICES of Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir JAHLEEL BRENTON, Bart. K.C.B. Edited by 
the Rev. Henny Raikes, Chancellor of Chester. One 
thick vol. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 





6. 

MEMOIRS of JOHN HOWARD, the Christian Philan- 
thropist; with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours, 
and an Account of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettos, and 
Public Institutions he visited. By Tuomas TayLor, Esq. 
Second Edition, with a Portrait. 12mo. cloth. 7s. 


7. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the Rev. CHRISTIAN FREDERICK SWARTZ. To 
which is prefixed, a Sketch of the History of Christianity 
in India. By Hueu Pearsox, D.D. Third 
with a Portrait and Map. Two vols. post 8vo. cloth. 
6s. 


8. 
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which is very extensive lise 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, gilt edzes, 
SKETCHES OF CANTABS. 
A By Joun Suitru, (of Smith Hall,) Gent. 
Extracts from 0; 


is high prs 
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tainment.”— Atheneum. 
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Literary Gazette, 
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Mr. Smith's 





“We have laughed hearti ly Sketches, 
and are moved to recom nto the reader who 
iv, and gentlemanly 





r real mi rth, 
satire 

» spirited Sketches, though dashed off with a 
free pencil and in a careless strain, vo a lite deeper than 
the surface, and c¢ ita 1in occasionaliy passages which re- 
mind us of the quiet irony ef the author of * Pendennis.’ 


has a taste t 











It is a capital book to relieve a long railway 
journey or solitary ever:ing Britannia, 
London: Geoace E ARLE, 67, Castle Street East, Ber- 


ners Street, Oxford Street. 


ree by Post, 28 6d. 


New and Revised Edition, price 2s.; or 
fPHE SCIENCE OF I IFE; or How to 
Live, and What to Live For. With ample Rules for 


Regimen, and Seli-Man ; together with In- 
Structions for securing pertec , Longevity, and 
state of happiness ouly attainable throug 
judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 

By a Prysician. 

Opini s of the Pres 
= In a small form the Author of this book, ‘A Phy- 
sician,’ shows his readers how to live, and what to live 
for. Le also adds some practical and useful remarks on 
health generally, on diet, and on longevity. The whole 
forms a very excellent manual for such students who 
would learn how to use life, not abusing it.”"— Church and 
State Gazette. 

* There is a vast deal of good sense in this little vo- 
lume. ‘The rules relating to the important operation of 
eating are admirable. The moral rules are as good as 
the physical ; and the writer is we!l entitled to be heard.” 

—Allas. 

“The work before us is written in a plain, homely 
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MEMOIRS of the LIFE aud CORRESPONDENCE of | style, and the information which it contains in connexion 


JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. By his Son. Two vols. 
8yo. cloth. 24s. 
London: J. Hatcnarp and Sox, 187, Piccadilly. 
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with all matters relating to health and dict, is of an eX- 
tremely valuable and useful kind.”-—Sunday Times. 
London: Kenr and Ricwarps, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and 
SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rey. C. C. Sourury, M.A. 
Vol. {. with Portrait and Plate. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SAC RED SONG First Collected Edition 
with Vignette Title. I6mo. 5s.; Morocco, 12s. 6d. 






1. 


SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; or Rail- 
way Speculators, By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 
post Svo. 31s. 6d. 

Iv. 
NED ALLEN: or the Past Age. 


Davip Hannay, Esq. 2 vols. 


By 


post 8vo. 21s, 


Vv. 


ALLEN On the RISE and GROWTH 





of the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. New Edition; with 
the Author's last Corrections ; d Additions. 8vyo. 12s. 
* Is capitally edit "— Spectat 





vi. 


SUNDAY EVENING: 
Sermons for Family Readin By the 


M.A. Feap. &vo. 2s. 6d. 


Twelve Short 
Rev. J. S. How- 





SON, 


vil. 


JOHN COAD'S 
of the SUFFERINGS of the 
JUDGE JEFFERIES (168s). 


MEMORANDUM 


REBELS sentenced by 
Square fcap. Svo. 4s. Gd. 


Vill. 


HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS of 





TURE. Sapine’s authori English Translation. 2 vo 
lémo. 3s. 6d. cach, cloth; 2s. 6d. each, sewed; or 2 vols 


in 1, price 6s. cloth. 
1X. 

GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS. With 
Three Hundred and Sixty plain and coloured Plates, by 
D. W. Mirenect, B.A. 3 vols. imperial 4to. 31/. 10s. 
half-bound Morocco. 

x. 

The ROD and LINE. 
WueaT ey, Esq. Senior Angler. With 9 coloured Plates. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





xi. 
The FORM of SOLEMNIZATION 
of MATRIMONY. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, 
by Owen Jones. Square Ismo. elegantly bound, 21s 


XI. 


Mr. THOMAS STEPHEN’S GUIDE 
to the DAILY SERVICE of the CUURCH of ENG- 
LAND. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


XII. 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 


By Cuasptes Bray. New Edition. Tost 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


xIv. 
LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION, for the use of Female Schools. By a Lapy. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 
xv. 
Dr. GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES 


on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM. Feap 8yo. 5s. 6d. 





xvI. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK, Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter. Second 
Series, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Square crown 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 

AVIL. 

Mr. C. D. YONGE’S 


ofthe LATIN LANGUAGE. Post 8vo. 


NEW GRADUS 


[dn the Press, 


XVIII. 


SMITH’S SACRED ANNAIS. Vol. 


Il. The HISIORY and REL IGION of the JEWISH 
PEOPLE, Crown 8yo. in 2 Parts, 12s. 
[On Thursday next, 
XIX. 


The BOOK of RUTH. Richly illumi- 
nated, in the Missal Style, by H. N. Humpureys. Square 
fcap. SvO, [Nearly ready. 


xx. 
FRUITS from the GARDEN 


FIELD. With beautiful 
Printed in colours by OWEN JONES. 


and the 


Imperial Svo. 
(Nearly ready. 
XXI. 

POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA E. 
LANDON (L.E.L.) New Edition, in 2 . 16mo. uni- 
fom with Moore’s “ Songs and Ballads ith Vignette 
Titles, [Nearly ready. 











London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
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| extending through many centuries, comprise 
hitherto been published; indeed, 


3 vols. | 


| vading 


By Hewett | 


Illustrations designed and | 


} lish re aden’ than the above, but dese rving t 


Enteresting New Biographical Work. 


Just ready, 2 


LIVES OF 


THE PRINCESSES OF E} 


vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, bound, 


NGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By Many Anne Evererr Green, E 


The very title of bespe: 
the domes life of those 


with interest, particularly 


this work can scarcely fail to 
who are usually 
if their subjects have 
only one 
1. of whom a biegraphy has 
Princesses than their names a: 
involved the private as well as public 


id marriages. To bring 
lives of these 


graphics embrace the most stirring periods of English history, 
introduced into almost every court of Europe. 


them into foreign lands, the reader will b 


IlENRY COLBURN, Publish 


tk for ita hearty welcome. 
only seen through the 
been comparatively 
individual, 


litor of the “ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.” 


Royal Biographies, unfolding 
veil of stately ceremonial, are always perased 
unknown, The present series of Memoirs, 
Elizabeth, Qaeen of Bohemia, daughter of James 


little more is generally known of the English 
to light from the obscurity in which they have so long been 
illustrious ladies is the object of the present work. The bio- 


and as the marriages of these regal ladies carried 


r, 13, Great Marlborough Street, Orders received by all Booksellers 





New Work by the Author of “‘ Jane Eyre.’”’ 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 


1, Lis. Ge, 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 


Author of 


ane Eyre.” 


“ The book possessess deep interest and an irresistable grasp of reality. There is vividness and distinctness of 
« eption in it te marvellous. There are scenes which for strength and delicacy of emotion are not transcended 
glish fiction.”— Lvaminer. 


in the renee of } 














*esh *h ore Variety of persons, and more of actual life, than is found in ‘ Jane Eyre.’”—Spectator. 
* Shirley’ is a book demanding close perusal and careful consideration.”-—Ate 7 

“*Shirley’ is amore womanly book than ‘Jane Eyre,’ and on the whole more pleasing. It has the stamp of 
genius upon it.”—Atlas 

“ *Shirley ’ is the anatomy of female heart.”—Daily News. 

“* Shirley ’ is a novel of remarkable power and brilliancy.”— foi xing Post. 

“* Shirley ’ is a more perfect production than ‘ Jane Eyre.’ ”’— Ubserver. 

‘ London: Smiru, Evpea, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 

tavo, pri »s. Cloth, | ARNOLD'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS 

MPMUE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS | Ivo. 7.64. (containing 13 Maps coloured in outlin,) 
I AIRD. FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended as 


OPINIONS OF 
“ Our remaining space shall be ¢ 
tofthe grave and earnest sch 


THE PRESS. 
riven to the notice of a 





, less known to Eng- 
hat attention 
hardly less than the greatest of them. Aird’s lead- 
ing qualities are originality, minute and fuithiul retlec- 
tion of nature, a certain literal force of description which 
becomes almost painful in its stern rasping fidelity, a 
general mauliness of manner and style, and an all-per- 
spirit of religious reverence. * * * The recently 
issued volume of his collected poems includes a long ela- 
borate tragedy, full of powerful writing, and those fine 
ripture * Nebuchadnezzar’ and the ‘ Demo- 
* Herodion’ and * Othuricl,’ which, besides his mar- 
velious * Devil's Dream on Mount Ach constitute 
his leading claim to poctical distinction "— British Quar- 
cw. (Article on Campbell and the Modern Poe 
lume of genuine and transcendent poetry, * * 
rd’s most striking qualities are originality, truth 
re, richness of imagery, and power of language. 
Ile possesses an eye of his own, a forging mint of his 
own, a spirit and a style of hisown. You never trace 
him in the track of any otherauthor. Heis no echo, but 
anative voice. He 
vations of nature ; and not Thomson in his* Seasons,’ nor 
Cowper in his * Task,’ has given more faithful, literal, yet 
ideal transcripts of vagy F His ‘Summer Day,’ his 
*Winter Day,’ and his * Mother’s Blessing,’ remind you 
of first-rate daguerrotypes.”—Tait’s Magazine. 

“ Weare glad to see that at length Mr. Aird has col- 
lected his scattered poems into a volume. He has sub 
jected them to many improving touches, and has added 
some new pieces, introduced by a tragedy of the highest 
poetic merit, and distinguished by more of dramatic art 
than he had previously proved himself to possess, It is 
a precious volume, * * * In it we have the noblest land- 
Scapes Of the earth that ever inspired poetry, patriotism, 
or piety, exhibited under every variety of aspect in the 
sky of day or night, associated and harmonized with what- 
ever is grand, tragic, mournful, or lovely in the strange 
developments of human life, and traversed by appear- 
ances and influences from the two opposite realms of the 
spiritual world.”—//ogg's Jnstructor. 

WiILttaAM BLackwoup & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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8. Monthly, price 6d. 
JOURNAL AND 
* 8S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 

The Number for OcTroBeR CONTAINS: 
1. Family Colonization Loan Society. By Mrs 

Chisholm. 

2. First Visit toa Lumber Camp. 
3. Letter from Texas, No. VIL. ; 
4. The Progress of Natal. 


New Series, Enlarged to 64 


YIDNEY’S EMIGR 






By an Oxonian. 
Soil, Climate, 


5. Railways for Australia. 

6. Letter from Port Phillip, from a Wife. 

7. Facts and Scraps trom Colonial Papers. 

8. Scenes from the Life of Raphael Armorer, Chap. 

II. 

9. Prospects of Emigration. 

10, The Waketield System Abandoned. 
11. Our Library Table. 


EMIGRANTS, 

1 vol. fcap. folio, pp. 346, 10s. 6d. the First Series of 
— bY’ EMIGRANTS JOURNAL; 
WJ containing a mass of information of practical utility 
for parties proceediug to settle in Canada, Nova Scotia, 


ENCYCLOP_LEDIA FOR 














Prince Edwerd’s Island, the United States, Natal, New 
South Wales, Port Phillip, South Australia, and New 
Zea'and. Answers to One Thoisand Questions from in- 





tending E ants, and for'y original Letters from actual 
Settlers in various parts oi: America, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. With a copious Classified 
Index. 

Parties desiring to complete Sets of the Journal are re- 
quested to make immediate application for the Number 
con a n ng Titlepage and Index, and any back Numbers 
they require, to the Publishers. 

London: Wa. S. Oxg and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
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noster Row; and all other Bookse.1-rs. 


i a Companion to the “ Historia Antiqua 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
Rector Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Cambridge. 

“ These maps are executed with great accuracy, and 
apparently quite free from that indistinctness and dis- 
proportion which are the great faults of all our small 


Epitome. 
M.A. 
Trinity College, 


ot 





maps. We think Mr. Arnold successful here as always: 
and he has done his part to render geography, as it 
should be, an additional inducement for work.”—Guar- 
dian 


1,& Waterloo Place. 


accompany- 
Illus- 


Rivinctons, St. Paul's Churchyarc 


This day is published, Svo. price 2/. 48. with 


ing volume of Coloured Plates, containing 400 
trations, the 
\ ICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF THE 
i HUMAN BODY, in Health and Disease By 
Anruun Hl. Hassaut, M.B. M.R.C.S. &c. Author of 


“A Hlistory of British Freshwater Alex.” 
“A more useful, a more noble work has never been 
offered to the medical profession. The path has been 
trodden by others painfully, laboriously, but never so 
clearly, 80 lucidly, so pleasingly, as by Dr. Hassall. The 
plates are beautifully executed and coloured, and convey 
a perfect idea of the objects which they are intended to 
illustrate.”— Lancet. 
SAMUEL HicuLey, 32, Fleet Street, 


NEW —, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
FAWN OF SE ye 
In 2 vols. post Svo. price IS 
POUN ‘TAIN OF ARETHUSA, 
By Rospert Evres LAnpor, M.A. 
Author of “ The Fawn of Sertorius,” “ The Impions 
Feast,” “ Tragedies,” &c 

“ The old world and the new are brought face to face; 
and the ancients, exerting the reason which was their 
unassisted guide, bring the moderns to the test of the 
Christianity in which they profess belief, to find their 
conduct in continual contradiction to their faith. The 
idea, and very often the wit of the execution, may re- 
mind us of Voltaire ; but the feeling is thoroughly devout, 
Apart from religious considerations, many of our Eng- 
lish practices and institutions, political and legal, are 
brought to reasonable tests with similar results; and 
there is not only learning and wisdom in the book, bat 
also humour and playfulness, and not a little quaint ob- 
servation of character in the framework of the story. 
We think most highly of ‘The Fountain of Arethusa.’ 
It isa book which only Mr. Landor and his brother, of 
all men living, could have written. ... . he extracts 
we subjoin are taken almost at random from the striking 
and thoughtful volames which we now reluctantly close. 
There is hardly a page of them that is not studded with 
seme such sense, wit, or eloquence as we have here idly 
gathered for the reader's delectation.”— Examiner. 

* Be it called by whatever name you may, it is a won- 
derfally clever book: it is as witty as Rochefoucauld—as 
searching as La Bruyére—as scorchingly sarcastic as 
Voltaire —as graphic as Defoe—as gorgeous as Anastasius 
—as amusing as Haji Baba—as racy as Macaulay—as 
dry as an essay on the differential calculus—as sparkling 
as mountain brook in the morning sun—as dark and 
silent as the Kénig See—as joyous as youthful life—as 
dead as asarcophagus. The description of Hades has, 
perhaps, never been equalled for majesty, grandeur, sub- 
limity, warmth, and power of painting.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

“The peculiar source of interest in ‘ The Fountain of 

Arethusa’ is the exhibition of modern society from the 
mere philosophical or rational point of view. 
There are learned, fanciful, and gorgeous desc riptions ‘of 
new Rome and its region ; but the second source of pecu- 
liar interest is the graphic revival of ancient stories, or 
the sketches of ancient great men, which will remind 
t ie reader ot the author’s previous work, ‘The Fawn of 
Sertorius.’ "— Spectator. 

“This is not only an uncommon, but an uncommonly 
clever book. The conception of the story is original, 
and ably executed.”—Johx Bull. 

London: Lonoman, Browns, Green, and Lonomans. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 





In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. 


By M. MERIMEE. From the French, with Notes. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. Complete in One Volume, neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. OLLA PODRIDA. 


BY MISS RAIKES. By Captain MARRYAT. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 11. 1s. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS; SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Librarian of Sion College. 





In crown 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, the Third Volume of 


MR. PRESCOTTS HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Concluding 
*“ THe REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.” 
N.B. “ Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works” will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 











NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE CITY AND WILDS OF ANDALUCIA. 


By the HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE IN HANDS NOT HEARTS; 
THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By JOHN MLEAN. By MISS WILKINSON. 


Three Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, &c. neatly bound, 42s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE JIOUSE OF ORLEANS; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS OF FRANCE DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 17. 1s. bound, a Third and Cheaper In Three Volumes, post Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Edition of 
MR. WHITESIDE’S THE WESTERN WORLD ; 
OR TRAVELS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES IN 1847. 
ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, 2U. 2s. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS, 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 


In royal octavo, with Maps, and Twenty-eight Plates, price 1/. Is. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO 
THE DEAD SEA AND THE RIVER JORDAN, 
Undertaken by Order of the United States Government in 1548. 
By Captain LYNCH, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedition. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC. 


| In Two Volumes, with numerous Engravings, 
By Lieutenant the Hon, FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 


In H.M.S. Collingwood, from the Year 1844—48. 
In Two Volumes 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


By the Author of “ Hocheloga.” 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, THE In 8vo. embellished with numerous Engravings, 
COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST,| WAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, BELGIUM 
KING OF FRANCE. AND HOLLAND. 
By Miss PARDOE, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court By ROBERT BELL, Author of the “ Life of Canning,” 
of France,” “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. “ History of Russia,” &c. 





RicnarD Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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